
yoesmt materialize 



byALVIN CROLL 

For the first time in eight 
years, Students': Council failed 
to meet because of lacic of a 
quorum forcing the executive com- 
mittee to take the responsibility 
for a number of important deci- 
sions. 

Only eleven of the 22 repre- 
sentatives, four short of a quo- 
rum, were at the meeting. Three 
of the seats on Council are vacant 
but eight council members did 
not show up. 

Such issues as students housing, 
method of election of Students' 
Society representatives on the Se- 



nate,,, a f,report.^froih !ithe>,libtaiy.^ , 



committee, and allotment of funds' 
for the Conception Control Hand- 
book were to have been consider- 

^he~ housing and library issues 
Willi now be handled by the exe- 
cutive committee while the rest 
of the material on the agenda 
must wait until the next meeting 
in two \veeks. 

Students' Society President Ro- 
bert Hajaly said, "Almost all of 
Council's business last night was** 
left over from the|twojprevious 
meetings. In factr*sucn " Items 
as university government and 
student housing should have been 
dealt with last Wednesday, as they 
,were . slatCKl_to , be presented to . 



meetings of Senate committees 
a few days later. 

"If some councillors cannot 
fulfill the most basic of theh- 
responsibilities, the executive 
committee will be left with no 
alternative but to handle all ur- 
gent business on its own, subject 
to the future ratification of the 
Council". . ; . 

The eight members hot in atten- 
dance were Joanne Carson (Edu- 
cation), Judi Fish (P & OT), Mar- 
gie Tighe (Women's Union), Joel • 
Raby (Commerce), Ann Hickin " ' 
(Nursing). Sydney Dumaresq (Ar- 
chitecture), Ronald Estey (Medi- 
cine) and Robert Montgomery 
(Music). 






Wa^Kossillon 
really a spy 

byBRIANSEGAL 

To Pierre Elliot Trudeau he was an agent provocateur for a 
foreign power, encouraging separatism and undermining ine au- 
thority of the federal government. . 

But research into his frequent visits to Montreal bej^en 
1959 and 1968 reveab a veiy different picture from that which 
.^>JhePri^le Minister paints. ^ j 

^^I^PhiUppc Rbsslon made no attempt to hide acUvit^« 
in Québec. In fact, he behaved totally unlike a secret ageni ; 
There was always common knowledge of his acUviUes. ana ne 
maintained proper official contacts with the Q"^.^.|°^S[!îîrct™ 
during his stay in Canada. He worked openly with the Mjustry 

of Education in Quebec. „ i T„.«i„,.^ c,«. 

A close friend of RossUton's, architect Paul Lemieux says 
- he had no official links with any indépendantiste groups, and that 
he was not too interested in the whole business. 



However, for a' period of five or six years ,„„^,i_«,i__ 
out an incredible, comic opera, cloak-and-dagger mvesugauon, 
foUowing RossiUon and amassing dossiers on anyone ne was 
connected with. , , p„_„» 

Philippe RossiUon was a salaried employee of Le Lomiie 
pour la défense et l'expansion de la langue française, attached 
to Prime Mlnister?8.0ffice of the French goï^^^T rJ^l 
denied this assodation, least of all RossiUon. 
was to "create cultural Ues between French Canada ana i«Tance 
(his words). "l » n. u 

RossiUon reported to the Comité suggesUng what they çould 
do in the field of cultural relaUons. He also arranged for stuaem 
exchanges between Québec and France. These exchanges were 
organized through French universiUes and the Quebec mimstry 
of education. ^ f *i, n • 

He also reported to the Comité as an observer of Uie «Ufr 
bee scene since, as he once told his friend François Doriot, the 
Comité didn't think very highly of the Québec press . 

The RCMP's invLugaUon of RossUlon s activiU« ^ew 
completely out of proporUonJ'A local journalist 
the same cirelè ^^ placed under surveUlance. His te^ione 
was tapped over a period of nine months. The newpaperman 
shnply refused.'tb pay his phoneibill^.and was repeatedly harrass- 
ed by thf BèU/ nSa; StfioSgKte was never paid for, 
the Une was not cut off. "V ^dwSSt ol the MounUes to pay the 
phone biU," said the reportewW^ „j 
People who became friendly with RossiUon were ment^ned 
ta the thick RCMP dossier. When the dossier was opened, I-Yan- 
çois Doriot was caUed on'Uie caipet'for an incident wWch had 
been forgotten. Doriot was connected with a press release which 
put forth Iridépendantiste views. The release contained Doriot s 
name, and gave hLs telephone number as that of the Ottawa offices 



the RCMP carried 



Continued on page 3 
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Dissatisfaction grows 
at departmental level 



French Dept. 
under attack 

byRENESORELL 

The Comité d'action pour la 
participation des étudiants de 
français last night took the first 
steps toward reaching an un- 
derstandtag with French depart- 
ment officials. 

In an .informal two-hour dis- 
cussion with professors and 
lecturers, Gerard Davidovitch 
and other French students ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with 
course , selections and teaching 
methods. Although third - and 
fourth ;,— year subjects entered 
the conversaUpn, discussion 
centred on French IWi. ' 

Students said while the parti- 
cipants ta the course have had 
seven years of language ins- 
truction - they stUl have great 
difficulty with the required read- 
ing. 

To solve this problem and pro- 
vide a student voice in depart- 
mental affairs, the students 
proposed the formation of a joint 
faculty-student committee. . In ex- 

néed f^^cli'3*il)S3y, one of the 
lecturers admitted that concern- 
ed and confused students lack 
channels of communication. 

In answer to criticisms lodg- 
ed against French 100, a pro- 
fessor said that he considé fed jft. 
present courses adequatSlPan9>^ 
added that the three divisions now 
in existence (120, 100 and 010) 
channeled advanced, average and 
below-average students effi- 
ciently. He added that if an ac- 
ceptable level of French fluencyj 
were to be reached, the foniâtf 

Continued on page 2 




DONALD THEALL 

Chairman of English Department 

English Dept. 
to restructure 

The current demand for change 
sweeping the departments of 
French, sociology and poUtical 
science has now made itself 
felt in the department of English. 

In a statement i^ued today, 
Chakman Donald F. TheaU 
outlined plans for student parti- 
cipation in departm ental ^^i^^ 

The s'^^CT^^ai^^^^^^- 

dent representatives wiU sit on 
the department steering commit- 
tee, make proposals for new com- 
mittees and play an increasingly 
effective role within the depart- 
ment. 

In thp interim, meeting rooms 
wiU be available for the form- 
ation of "student constituencies". 
These groups wUl ta turn elect 
yUte^tJiree/reps! that wUl sit on the - 
committee. 

■ontlnued on page 2 



Soc students 
organize 

by PEGO BRENNAN 

Sociology students held an or- 
ganizational meettag last night, 
to. establish an association of so-, 
dology students ta an initlar'at^ 
tempt to democratize the' depart-; 
ment. 

The temporary chairman of the 
association, Barbara Berger, 
enumerated specific potats wUch 
she felt should be the aim of thé 
assodation: 

• revamptag of the tatroducto- 
ly couisej^^^^: 

• smallCT?^in3"more experi- 
mental classes 

• a majors program 

• a change ta exam rattag 

• a more modem and relevant 
curriculum 

• better student-faculty rela- 
tions through counselltag 

These grievances were elabor- 
ated by those attending the meetr 
ing. Although changes have been 
made in individual courses, the 
consencus was that reform must 
first come at the departmental, 
level. 

Continued on page 2 '. 



DAILY MEETING 

All students interested- 
In working for tiie Daiiy 
in any capacity are re- 
quested to attend the 
meeting for new staffers 
in tiie Nortli Lounge, 
room 327 of tiie Student 
Union at 7.30 toniglit 



-Friday,' October 4th. 1968 



TODAY 



FRIDAY 



ISLAMIC SOCIETy: Juma pray- 
ers. Union 327, l;15-r:45. 
FILM AUDITIONS: For feature, 
film production. Playvmght's 
Worlahop, 282 St. Catherine 
West, 2:00-12:00 mid. 
FILM SOCIETY "INNARDS":' 
"Blond Venus'*, and "Kwaidan", 

^;L132h6;30pmaiid 9:00 pm. 

^LUTHERASliSTÛDENTS' mov- 
EMENT^^iMCGILL: "Give-in" 
for UNiCER-Two films, "Angel", 
"Give Me a Hand", plus dance. 
Refreshments served, admission 
$0.50, 3483 Peel St., 8:30pm. 
ARMENIAN STUDENTS' CLUB: 
B24,5:0O-7:00pm. • 

; BOOK EXCHANGE: Union 123-24, 
10:00-3:00pm. 

GRADUATES '69: Medicine, Law, 
Dentisteyi.and Social Work. Pho- 
tos fSapidlMcGiU. by appoint- 



UNITED CHURCH STUDENTS: 
Open meeting, Divinity Hall, 7:30 
pm. 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE 
Hootenanny, 3625 Aylmer, 8:30 
nightly. ' 

NEWMAN CENTRE: Mass at l0;0Qii 
12:00 and 7:15; 3484 Peel?^ 

ENGLISH GRADS 

Proposals for restructur- 
ing the graduate program 
in English will be discuss*, 
ed at a meeting for all grad 
students in the department 
at 5 pm today in Room W120. 



French 

Continued from page 1 




ment,^UnionB4445 or 875-5510. 
YELL'bW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE 
Singer-songwriter Bruce Murdoch, 
3625 Ayhner, 8:30 nightly. 
NEWMAN CENTRE: ' Mass to-: 
night, followed by supper and en- 
tertainment provided by the., 
"Three in a Huriyi'^SiWipmj^ 
3484 Peel St. ■ 

WDIA STUDENTS' .ASSOCIA- 
TION: General MeeUng, Union 
b26-27. 7:30 pm, 3480 McTavish 

St. ~ . 

CYCOM: Executive Meeting (Com- 
pulsory), E406, 1:10 pm. 
HILLEL: :; Paint-in. Bring your 
jeansjyaipÉ^3j6 0 Stan ley. 
PRErMBblTSOCIETY: Opening 
Meeting, new members desired 
from all years, movie, "Cardiac 
and Respiratory emergencies", 
Sl/4, 1:00 p.m. 

MCGILL PLAYERS: "The Em- 
perar Jones"- by Eugene O'Neill, 
lTO0pm;UiifbnTtieatie. 

SATURDAY 

FIELD HOCKEY CLINIC: Mac- 
Donald, 9:30-12:00 noon. / 
YELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
HOUSE: Singer-songwriter, Bruce 
Murdoch, 3625 Aylmer. 8:30 
niehtly. . 
NEWMAN CENTRE: Bus leaves 
for the "Montée" weekend at 
11:30 am. Returns Sunday, Oct. 6, 
cost $6.00. Contact Fr. Nacy, 
3484PeelSt. 

FILM SOCIETY "INNARDS": 
"Seconds", r^raCA^Ie^^,: pm. 
"Man with a^Movie^Omera" and 
shorts, PSCA, 6:30 MSSA: Picnic. 
Meet at Roddick Gate at 9:00 am.. 

SUNDAY 

LUTHERAN STUDENTS' MOV- 
EMENT AT MCGILL: Eucharist 
7:00pm, film "Phoebe" 8:00pm; 
Augustanài House/ 3483 Peel. Cof- 
fee served, everyone welcome. 



FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 
DOWNTOWN 



of French 100 could not be al- 
tered apprèciably. .Reports of 
difficulty with this course were dl&llSh 
lieing exaggerated. ^ 

Department professors disclos- 
ed that plans for student partici- 
pation have been under discus- 
sion sinae last year. Remarking 
Lonitbe.probabUity of reform, the 
rprpf^on^safil^ that they thein- 
selves were hampered in their 
efforts to effect change. 



Sociology 

Continued from page 1 

The students must now deOne 
their concept of sociology, set a 
list of priorities, and later con- 
sult the faculty. 

Five conimittees were set up^ 
for this purpose: a policy commit- 
Jteè' to , prepare >-a,;l|st,,of: griey- . 
ances and'projwsed^soliiUbns;' a 
tactics committee to determine 
how their aims can be best achiev- 
ed; a coalition committee to keep 
contact with similar associations 
on campus and within the proi^ 
ce; a recruitment committee to 
organize and publicize meetings, 
and a graduate student commit- 
tee to enlist the co-operation of 
teachhig assistants. 

Of approximately 700 students 
taking a sociology course this 
year, 50 attended the ineeting. An- 
other meeting is scheduled for: 
next Thursday at 4:30 pm. 



Continued from page 1 

Students involved in English 
who Wish to lodge individual com- 
' plaints or make worthwhile sug- 
gestions have been invited to ad- 
dress briefs to the steering com- 
mittee .once student reps are 
elected. 



Thealllaid hi an hiterview the " 
proposed changes are . the result 
•of faculty deliberations dating 
from last year. 

"My own feeling is that any 
institution can always.be greatly 
improved. .We.;shoiddialw9 
in a state of TproS^^ind evolu: 
tion." 

He disavowed any connection 
between his statement and the 
dissatisfaction in other depart- 
ments but added: ) 
,'-'I hope we'll see a consider- 
, able amount of student particip-' 
I in other departments." 
-'Also to be discussed at the 
proposed meetings will be me- 
thods of restructuring work on 
the Ph. D level. . 
The statement said: 
"The department hopes that it 
has invited an active interest of 
the students in discussing the 
most effective forms çf student 
participation in departmental po- 
licy while providing in the intérim 
some moans of representation and 
exchange of views. 

"The department- hopes that 
du^Jlj^g^^od of the next few 



months «and :xertainly ' by thërSOth 
of April, 1969 that all those 
interested will have an opportunity 
to discuss all the relelvant issues 
of departmental participation at 
considerable length." 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ASSOCIATION 

A provisional committee 
of thé English Literature 
Association, consisting of 
majors, .honours, and gra- 
duate . students in the En- 
glish • Department, hasx;an> 
nounced an- organizational 
meeting for TuesdayMOctiji 
8, 7 PM, Union^327{f»hlch1 
they urge all students in the 
department, majors, ho- 
nours, and graduates, to 
attend. The committee em- 
phasized the importance of 
such a union formed by and 
for students, as an alterna- 
tive to the proposed mee- 
tings called by the depart- 
ment itself. The first mee- 
'ting of the ELA, therefore, 
will take place in advance 
of the departmental mee- 
tings. 



OPENING MEBTINC TODAY 

McGILL PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY 

.-' M*>nb«n wanted from all 

undergroduote yeon Interetted In 
medidne or <he para-medicol Kiences 

Movit pnunfaliont 

CARDIAC & RESPIRATORY EMERGENCIES 
STfWART'A INTOt .UNIOI^ B-47,,^^v 





mo STUDENT SPECIAiS FROM 



a MEYERS STUDIO 



5" X 7" PORTRAIT 
\n living co/or 



5" X 7" PORTRAIT 
. in black & while 



m 



PORTRAITS BY.ELECTR0NIC'LI6HT - NO HEAT • NO GLARE • NO SQOINTINE • NO BLUllS 



1121 St. Catherine W, 
(just west of Peel) 



Telephone: 
849-7021 



Minutes from McGill 
University 

lVi.2'/iRoom 
Apartinents 
Short-tertn leases 

3455 Durocher 
844ilSL65 





1 



SHOW YOUR 
UNIVERSITY TO 
MONTREAL 



RENDEZ-VOUS 68 



GUIDE 

for McGIlL Rendez-vous '68 

(OPEN HOUSE) 

dDCîdDSER 25-27 

Sign up at Union 
Swifchboard^ 




>resses from $22. 



2022 PEEL STREET j 
Inexiio PEEL METRO entrance} 



TEL 842.2718 



% 
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MOCK TURTLE! 

Glenayr 



MACHINEtWASHABLE 

botaNVwool 
sweaters 



This unusual pullover has 
special appeal to girls 
who are fashlon-con- 
scious, yet like the 
"Individual" touch. It is 
machine-washable 
English Botany wool, 

• with long sleeves, neck 
zipper, Continental band 
and cuffs. The'fashion- 
able mock-turtle • neck- 
line has an added bonus 
—an attractive ribbed V- 
Insert. For complete co- 
ordination, choose a 
dyed-to-perfectly-match 
puro wool worsted skirt 
—sheath, A-IIno or mini, 
or purti wooj worsted 
slims in the same beauti- 
ful new colours. At good 
shops everywhere I 
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\t'itlii>ulthi»liilicl 



I III nut a genuine KITTEN. 
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Rossillon... 

ConUnùedfroniptgel - w . • 

of the B&B commission where he worlced as a researcher. Dor- 
lot is now studying in France on a Canada Council Grant. 

Countless names were filed into the dossier. Rossillon's 
frequent visits to the same bars where some known indépendan- 
tistes could be found were thought to t>c very significant by the 
Mounties. :^|pî^- , 

Two years a'go the RCMP was handed a CIA dossier on Ros- 
sillon. According to the French language newspaper Dimanche- 
Matin, the dosssier contained additional names and description 
of "significant" events in Rossillon's career. 

In a press conference, last month, Trudeau brought Rossil- 
lon's name up in ,a press conference, implying that he was an 
.instigator sent by the French govemement to stir unr^t among 
French Canadii 

Those who' ItnewrtusiUon were highly amused by the allega- 
Uon. 

His blonde 2&-year-old gh-lfriend, who requested that her 
name be withheld, described Trudeau's charges as "ridiculous". 
She said that her friend acted "quite openly" and that he was ge- 
nuinely interested in French Canada as well as cultural exchanges 
between his native France and Quebec. She, later repeated these 
statements on the CBC television show Seven on Six. ° 
.;: . DorlptJ^nieiix, rà that the good-humored, witty Ros- 
sQlon'had'Iitt]è*1nvblvement in Québec politics. They said that- 
Rossillon once told them that he is "very cynical about stuffy 
civil servants and politicians". 

Rossillon was always in contact with the cabinet in Québec. 
He was reportedly well liked by Paul Gérin-Lajoie, then minist- 
er of education, and Erïc Kierans. 

\ . At one point heiwasjpc^ for. a rencontre between the 
French miidstèr' of i^uaition, Alain Peyrefitte,' and group of 
Acadians studying in Néw Brunswick. . - ■ • 

He also arranged the agreements which sent Québec students 
to the French Ecole Nationale d'Administration. This included 
two candidates appointed by the federal government. Thus Otta- 
wa also benefitted from Rossillon's work. 

.The days of the Cochon Borgne, the Spanish Club and tlie 
Bistro are over. .'Philippe Rossillon has gone back to France, 
where he is probably enjoying a giggle at his farm on the France 
Spanish border. 



ASUS sa ys: 

row out faculty council 



by JANE IRWIN 

The report of the Arts and Science Undergraduate 
Society Student-Faculty Relations and University. 
Government Committee calling for the replacement 
of the Faculty Council by a joint Arts and Science 
committee was adopted overwhclmir.ply at an open 
meeting of the ASUS yesterday, but will not go to a 
referendum. 

The meeting had been called to bring to the at- 
tention of the students what Paul Wong, President of 
the ASUS,- considers the most important issue that the 
society will have to face in the immediate future: the 
revision of Faculty Government. , 

The meeting consisted essentially of a clause-by- 
clause discussion of the report, with a vote for each 
clause. 

The exact relationship of the proposed commit- 
tee to the present Faculty Council was discussed at 
some length with Wong emphasizing that the new com- 
mittee was being set up not to'operate in conjuncture 
wth the Faculty Council, but rather to replace it en- 
tirely. 

The faculty was redefined to include not only 
ledurers,^butTaIso all full-time members of the aca-. 
idemicor teaching staff . 

^P^Mother major point of concern was representa- 
tion on the proposed divisional councils. Supporters 
of the report stressed that there was a need for gene- 
ral students on such councils to insure that their in- 
terests would not be subordinated to those of the hon- 
ours and majors students. 

When asked what faculty-student ratio would be 
exhibited these committees, Wong only assured the 
students that there would not be a bias on either side. 

Also discussed at some length was section 5 of the 
ASUS report which deals with student representation 
for curricula and personnel. In other words, students 
iwant an equal say in hiring and firing their teaching 

staff. 



Mary Kay Minkler, B.A.2 again presented the mi- 
nority report she presented at the executive meeting 
■Tuesday, suggesting that student representatives be 
elected by ASUS. She proposed an amendment to the 
relevant section of the ASUS report, which was subse- 
quently defeated. ,i i^'i 
^^jgAlark Yaffe, BSc. 3, charged that studentsareW 
lfi»»i|^; enough to assume the responsibilitx|wjiich 
' gM|||^||he power they are demanding. This tnres- 
pmRn^ shown, according to Yaffe, in the general 
lack of concern for the future of the campus. He ac- 
cused those who seek such power of doing so for 
theu- own personal gain and advancement. 
He was shouted down. 

Only one amendment was deeme necçssary to the 
report: that all committee meetings be: open to the 
general public, rather than just to students. 

The report was adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Unfortunately however, there were not enough 
students present to constitute a quorum, so that an 
unofficial meeting was declared. 

After the general 'meeting, there was an ASUS 
e](ecutive meeting. The main discussion centered 
around the question of whether or not to put the re- 
port to a referendum. 

Robert Hajaly was strongly against the proposal, 
claiming that this would weaken the authority of the 
executive, which had ahready unanimously accepted, 
the report. 

.Wong, on the other hand,:feltiiyh^ posi- 
tive response on the referendûrS'wSuîà^stfengthen 
the executive's position with the faculty. 

The motion to hold a referendum was defeated. 

After a great deal of debate, the following motion 
was approved: "That the President of ASUS bejnsj 
tructed to advise the faculty, through the Dean, oifth? 
•position adopted by the ASUS.,\irith^pspect)to^^^ 
report of the Student-Faculty RelaUbiu'VnH Univer- 
sity GovemmontCommittGc." 



More unrest in Olympic City 

Mexiiman studemês massacredm 



Mexican troops Wednesday night herded 10,000 demon- 
strating students hito a public square and sprayed tHem with 
machine-gun fire, killing 20 and wounding hundreds. 

Thousands of demonstrators, united to celebrate the 
return of the city's National University to its authorities 
Monday. ■ were thrown into hysteria by the police attack. 
Esca^l^^^^^quare, students stormed through the 
s tr^| ^m^lô |M .and burning buses, 
^^ig^^^^^^f violence in Meidco started in July, 
wheH!r^l[lugn|^^[0uigs fought over a young ghrl. Poli- 
ce intervened and'were'aiccused by student groups of brutal- 
ity. ' 

Students and professors demonstrated on July 26, an- 
niversary of the Cuban Revolution, demanding the firing of 
the secretary of state for the interior and the abolition of 
the "granaderos", Mexico's answer to the French riot po- 
lice. Proving the demonstrators' point, the granaderos 
attacked, using even bazookas. 

Reacting to this violent repression, student militants 
organized revolutionary brigades which were self-sûfQdent 
and co<>rdinated only loosely. This decentralization has 
confounded attempts at large-scale repression. 
•The presoit state of violence in México threatens to 
jrupt the Olympic Games, which get; under jjpyjUiére 
'October 12. Students consider the Games'à'shamefàl^^te 
of money, but nevertheless a good way to spread their 
message around the world. ' 

This message is rooted in the economic and. social 
realities of life in Mexico. 

Mexicans have rejected theh: Spanish identityV they 
consider themselves descendants of the Tplte^,^ the. Aztecs 
and the Mayas. These peoples hardly disrated the imantle 
of Spanish colonialism when they were confronted by the 
United States in the aggressive early stages of national 
expansion. More than 25,000 Americans work in Mexico, 
directing much of the country's economic activity. Tourist " 
revenue amounts to ^00,000,000 each year; 77 percent of 
Mexico's imports come from the U.S., and 78 percent of its 
exports go there. 

During the last ten years, private industry has prospered: 
the private sector's slice of the economic pie has expanded 
from 33.5 per cent to 56.6 per cent. Since 1950, industrial 
production has doubted and economic growth taken place at 
a rate averaging sewM^i^cent per year. The authorities 
have forgotten the m'eà hioSSlLthe word "under-developed". 



This relative wealth is, however, distributed, very un- 
evenly. The niUng PRI (Institutional Revolutionary Party' 
would have a hard time convincing Mexico's 275,000 per- 
manently unemployed of the country's prosperity. 

Half the population lives one room to a family, and a 
quarter lack such foods as eggs, meat, fish and milk. Unions 
'^hayé^ëgotiatëd for years to obtain a rise in the minimum 
wage from one to two dollars per DAY. . . . 

It is against this background thai stiidoit mililm! 
attempting to foment revolution. They are sprèai 




message in the factories,, hoping to gahi the support of an 
economically deprivéd wdrk^force. 

Proof of the growing sophistication of their movement 
can be found in the lecture courses which Univenity of 
Mexico students set up to replace the existing curriculum. 

, ntles range from "The student movements in the United 
States and Europe" and "The function of the student in 
knodem society", to "The social causes of the repression 
in Mexico", "Traditional socialism versus modem sodal- 
and "Imperialism and Latin America". 
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Overture 



The organization of students on the 
department level is long overdue. .Now 
that the principle of student répfèsèht- 
ation on governing bodies of the Univer- 
sity is almost universally accepted and, 
in fact, on the verge of implementation, 
there is no reason v^intiividual depart- 
ments should be allowed to maintain a 
state of advanced ossification. An obscur- 
ing indifference to the functioning of de- 
partments is being dissipated. 

The haze is beginning to rise. And 
what is being revealed, naked and vulner- 
able to every reproach that can survive 
a dehumanizing system of non-education, 
is . a collection of departments, courses, 
professors, textbooks, term papers and 
tests that contribute the notes of a Mélo- 
die Absurde. 

-^jK^.Lectures are obsolete. They have been 
for 'about 200 years. Professors, are bad 
- or, worse, irrelevant. But that's an old • 
story. The content "of the available 
courses isn't what you're interested in, 
but there aren't enough professors around 
to^ater to everybody's' tastè..Ànd^ 
• they've got their own research theater to. 

And how about the classrooms? Not 
sufficiently ventilatedjjtojacc^^ 
^people? Maybe itlll^i^f: the class 5 
that should be changed, not thexiassrpbm^ 

What happeiis in the classroom anyway? 
Pretty well nothing. As the Report of 
McGiÙ^Stùdèrits' Society Project in Cpii 
.Designputit: ■ ^' " 

The amount of communication which a 
student can originate in our classrooms 
is insignificant. He cannot control wiwt 
is happening. He cannot make decisions 



which will affect the classroom situa- 
tion. He cannot do anything with what 
he is being told. The behavior repe^ 
toire he is allowed can^bejlistedi^bri^K 
ly - he can endure, be passive, dream, 
take notes, be entertained. The basic 
type of communication which the uni- 
versity requires - written exams, solv- 
ed problems, lab reports - are respon- 
. ses rather than originations; and of- 
tener than^not even term papers, -as 
weUvas these, are directed at a Kaf- 
kaesque entity whose response to the 
communication is curt or invisible. 
The situation will not be changed either, 
until students achieve equitable represent- 
ation on departmental governing bodies - 
and that means representation on all 
committees on the basis of parity with 
faculty. It means that the deliberations of 
these bodies must be open. It means that 
department chairmen must he prepai^ 
to divest themselves of their flannel-di " 
prerogatives. 

-McGill University has become a 
soiircë of anxiety for the corporate order 
it has long and, vvith relatively, few aber- 
rations, faithfully supplied with the engi- 
neers, architects, accountants, econo- 
HiistSj lawyers^d^^ecutiyes it needs, 
lill^étànxiety arisesl^ebause people are 
beginning to demanTri'he' evolution of Mc- 
^l into a critical university - one that 
ïpallenges the assumptions, of^ the exist- 
ing socialSprder, a social order notorious 
for economic injustice and the stultifica- 
^on of all institutions that, have the ppten- 
for questioning the inevitability of such 
" ice. A critical university . does not 




produce docile, well-trained and highly- 
specialized, workers who refuse to ques- 
"imS'existing social priorities and resul- 
tant injustice. 

Education cannot be made relevant un- 
til students have access to courses that 
encoiurage in them an evaluative and analy- 
tic approach to social phenomena. It can- 
not be relevant until students are engag- 
ed in the study of the here-and-now they 
encounter in the streets. And it cannot be 
relevant until students themselves par- 
ticipate in the educational process. 

Curricula, course content, the . nature 
of classes and other course reqiiirements 
are determined at the department level. 
Departments have not shown themselves 
to be particularly responsive to the desi- 
res of studénts when these have been 
presented informally and from a position, 
of . weakness. Only when students have a 
^'^ic^Wlffie departmental mechanisms 
|iich decide these matters that is com- 
mensurate with their importance in the 
educational process can the necessary 
reforms be realized. And only with the 
democratization of the departments will 
that voice be forthcoming. Education 
will not be relevant without this democra- 
tization. 

The Mélodie Absurde must end. A new 
refrain must begin. And hopefully, the 
students in the Political Science Associa- 
tion and the students forming associations 
in the French, English and Sociology De- 
partments have composed the first few. 
bars. • . ■ " • ; 

■ . ' Leslie WAXMAN^ 



LETTERS 



Towards 
à^riticàl 
nivèrsity 

Sir, " 

Your report In yesfe^âayjs, paper on Uie 
S.A.C. meeting >m'Irmaccurate In several 
major respects, and conveyed a misleading 
picture of the analysis- and political pers- 
pectives we presènted therè. 

1) "S.A.C." stands for, "Socialist Action 
Committee" (not "Social Action Committee" 
and the topic of the meeting was "Towards 
a Critical University" (not "Towards a 
Democratic University")' - Uie differences 
are more than semarilic. ' " ' . ■ 

2) In characteriring our descriptiorf of a 
Critical University as one in which people 



'"•ask searching questions "of themselves," 
the report misinterprets, pur, whole concep- 
tion. Wc were advocaU!^|gra^^ng|tM:. 
went far beyond Uils Ubéraï'ai9iéfto?a; 
genuinely revolutionary program for the 
university:. one.\yhich self-consciously dev- 
eiops^mll ^cftÉ ' radical and critical social 
theoivi^ ^MM5ii«Sl ;to the present conserva- 
Uve ortlUNm^^ich simply, distorts and 
legiUmises uie existent stnicUigpfe-. . . . . 

Furthûrm6re, in the'^encS^and engi- 
neering, for instance, a critical university 
would develop comprehensive and inte- 
grated educational programs, analyze the 
social relevance and priorities of the uses 
of technology, and seek to develop people 
capable of acUvely participating in and con- 
trolUng their future work sltuatibris. Fur- 
thermore, and this was completely missed 
) in the report, the critical university would 
verjTjîoncrëtely and substantively contribute 
its resourcâ and intellectual productions to 
the ^ploited, oppositionist and radical sec- 
tors of ' society, .andjnot to the corporate 
Establishment and go'verriment as it does 
now. 



The university is necessarily part of 
and involved in the outside society and com-, 
mits itself in a certain way - but Uie critical 
university, if placed in a society in structu- 
ral social conflict, would be committed to 
and'support the other side than that which 
the McGill Administration now supports. 
Specifically, it would establish ' a Trade 
Union School>rather than a Management 
School, 'do' research for Uie naUonal libcra- 
Uon movements in the Third Worid rather 
than for Uie U.S. Defence Department, Uain 
slum commiinity organizers rather than 
government bureaucrats, etc. 

3) When John Fe.kete spoke of the 
'"fading hegemony" of the AdminlstraUon, 
he was referring to the Administrators' 
dimminishing moral authority over the stu- 
dents, and not, as you report, over Uie pub- 
,Iic. While it is true to say that the recent 
reforms were in part an aUempt to gain 
favor with the "public", more relevant is 
their intended funcUon as a pacifier of s'tii-',', 
dent protest on campus. 

We presented the analysis that tlie Senate- 
Board reforms were , à Ipst-dltch attemot 



by Uie AdminisU-ation to rescueJMading 
authority by granting somè|ffflni^^,ând 
superficial aspects of thè com^iwnsiye 
reform plans Uiat Uic radical acUvists'have ' 
been pressing for years at McGill. But 
these tokenist concessions of limited student 
participation, abstracted from their political 
context of substantive radical demands, can 
In no way be interpreted as a mWe towards 
a fully democraUzed, publicly responsible 
and criUcal university. 

4) In discussing the second function of 
the multiversity, Stan Gray referred to the 
various types of intellectual and research 
services given to the, corporations and gov- 
ernment, and hot ; simply, ais reported, to 
"government research projects". 

5) Steve Albert was describing radical 
acUon committees in the University of 
Montreal and Uie CEGEP which were 
engaging in work similar to ours, and not 
,tp "Social action çroups in Quebec." 
".'.ih" g(uieifil,v)We jaUempted ,td présent a 
genuinely "radical' Marxist critique and 



Continued on page 6 
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The current friction between 
iQuébec.and Ottawa is not a 
frecent^phenomenon. 
Its roots stretch back into 
the thirties, and its history 
is closely linked to the for- 
tunes of the Union Nation- 
ale party. 



In this concluding article of 
a three-part history of the 
Union Nationale, we trace 
the origirisf^Ëè thirty-year 
fight between the Liberals in 
Ottawa and the Union Na- 
tionale in Québec. 



L' UNION NATIONALE 

AND THE 

FRENCH CANADIANS 

That history casts light on 
the reasons for the current 
strife, and suggests the 
course the new Premier. 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand will 
follow. 



3- JheâQuéàejC:d^t^ 



The power of the Union Natio- 
nale was based on three factors : 

• its pro-agrarian policies, 
which gave it the strong rural 
base it retains to this day, 

• its alliance with foreign indus- 
trial interests and St James 

; Street, which permitted it to 
create economic stability des- 
pite the long-term implications 
of this policy, 

• its nationalist tenor, which 
won it a large proportion of the 
urban vote and consolidated 
the rural population. 

M '.three,. factors continue to 
be thie dothiiiants'of Unibn Natio- 
nale policy/ with the last two 
taking the fore. 

Daniel Johnson fought the labor 
movement, down the line during 
hi^ twp-year régime, in keepkig ' 

the. party policy of creating 
fa'^îchëap labor maricet for foreign 
industry. The current liquor 
strike (see Daily, Wednesday 
October 2) illusbrates this policy 
weD. Johnson also wooed foreign 
investon - witness his New Yoric 
. tri{» and the playing down of se- 
paratism - and continued the po- 
licy of tax concessions to them. 

The third factor, nationalism, 
is now in the spotlights 
. The rationsde for Daniel John- 
son's batUes with Ottawa has its 
roots in the^U^my of the Union 
Nationale'sTrelaiions with Ottawa 
since 1939. In Uiis light, the cur- 
rent constitutional question be-' 
conies much clearer. 

Anyone-, even . superficially 
' conversant^ trith i the histoiy of 
Québec has his . own pet theory 
about when the indépendance mo- 
vement really got started. The 
theories range from 1763 .with 
the conquest, to 1841, with the 
Union of Upper and L.ower Ca- 
nada, to 1960 with René Léves- 
que's entry hito provincial po- 
litics. 

A large school of thought holds 
that it WÙ really born in 1939. 

At any rate, 1939 is a critical 
year in the history of FYench 
Canadian nationalism. 

In 1939, wiUi the Liberals un- 
der Mackenzie King in power in 
Ottawa, the issue of participating 
in World War II split Canada, 
along national lines. 

While Uie English section of 
the population adopted the attitude 
that Canada must be at the side 



of Britain and her allies, most 
French Canadians saw this as 
"Britain's War" or another Euro- 
pean chessboard war. Canada, 
at any rate, had no business in it 

Tills national cleavage was re- 
flected in the ranks of Mackenzie 
King's party, which had a hard- 
core of 55 Québec seats; 

King tried a compromise: enter 
the war, but recruit only volun- 
teers for the fighting. Ttiis seem- 
ed to satisfy everyone. 

In 1939 Duplessis called a 
provincial election two years be- 
fore his term of office eipifed - 
the reasons are still unclear. It 
-is probable that since the pro- 
secution of a war reqdres the 
centralization of the federal go- 
vernment, be wanted to establteh 
a strong base for. arguhig pro- 
vincial rights. ; ■ 

They responded by placing all 
their resources behind the pro-' 
vindal Liberal party, under Adé- 
lard Godbout The Liberals argu- 
ed that Mackenzie King's govern- 
ment was the only barrier against 
conscription, and the Québec 
cabhiet . ministers in Ottawa 
threatened to resign if Duples- 
sis vrasn't driven from office. 

Duplessis had made a bad mis- 
calculation, for the argument , 
of the federal Liberals was the' 
most effective Uireat wMcb could 
be made hi anticonscripUonist 
Québec. Godbout got into 'office 
by a large majority. The Union 
Nationale was reduced to an inef- 
ective opposition of 14 menfbera 
out of 86. The par^ looked dead. 

One' saving factor remabied: 
the Union Nationale was now 
identified in the mind of the 
Québec voter with vigorous op- 
position to the federal govern- 
ment, and especially, participa- 
tion in the war. ' 

Godbout, sbce his sweep was 
due to the backing of the federal 
Liberals, vras forced to co- 
operate openly with Ottawa. 

He tried to convince the people 
of Quéijcc that they should give 
their full support to the war, 
and his political fortunes be- 
came bound up with that war. 

By 1942, the Allies in Europe 
had suffered reverse after re- 
verse. Pressure on Canada to 
send U:oops grew. 

In the face of opposition from 



the daily press throughout the 
country, and from the Conserva- 
tives, Mackenzie King announc- 
ed an April plebiscite to de- 
termine if the people of Canada 
would release -the government 
from its promise of "no cons- 
cription." 

During the campaign preced- 
ing the plebiscite, King and all 
hb cabuiet including the French- 
Canadian mhiisters, asked for a 
"Yes" vote. 

The only real opposition came 
from Québec where an organiza- 
tion cabled La Ligue pour la Dé- 
fense du Canada, was quickly 
fonned to mobilize' the nationa- 
lists. Tlie ahti^nscripUon 'cam- 
paign 1 was q>earheaded by the 
Montréal French-language daily 
Le Devoir. ' 

The result of the plebiscite was 
79 per cent "Yes". King pro- 
posed a bill in parliament (Bill. 
80) opening the way to conscrip- 
tion. 

. At; the !time of the plebiscite, 
Duplessis took the popular posi- 
tion of announcing be would vote 
"No", and called upon voters 
to do likewise. He gained much 
ground by attacking Godbout's 
régime for its slavish ties to the 
federal Liberals. . 
' ByVtUe'^tlme Uie 1944 provin- 
cial election came around, the 
liberals were branded as "sel- 
ling out their people to Ottawa". 
The electorate put' Duplessis in 
power, vrith 48 seats agahtst the 
Liberals' 37. 

' In 1944, Uie federal government 
implemented Bill 80, and institut- 
ed conscription. "Liberal" liad 
by now become à dirty word in 
Québec. , 

The steadily growing sUrength 
of Uie Union Nationale during the 
1940's was not due solely to the 
war and conscription i^ue. An 
increasingly important bctor was 
the party's stand on provincial 
rights. 

The federal government had ac- 
quired stronger power during the 
depression and provincial autono- 
my. vns, an issue mosy iMgHdnces 
soft^îiedalled. Québof^^T' thé 
exception. 

Ottavra had always been feared as 
the .emlxxiiment of the Anglo- 
Saxon majority. 

AlUiough Duplessis had on se- 
veral occasions during the late 



1930's warned tiiat Uie federal 
government was becoming too 
centralized and too powerful, it 
was not until the outbreak of the 
' war that the question of provin- 
cial rights became a cause de' 
guerre between the Union Na- 
tionale and the Liberal party. 

When Duplessis was returned 
to office in 1944, he^ made it 
dear immediately that'tUèTgreat- 
est concern of his government 
would be to oppose the centra- 
lizing policies of the federal au- 
thority. The survival of the 
French<^nadian way of life, he 
saki, depended, on the mainte- 
nance of provincial autonomy. ' : . 

In line with these obj^ves, 
Duplessis completely reversed 
Godbout's polky of co-operating 
with Ottawa. 

The whole program of social 
legislation faitroduced by the Ot- 
tawa government now met with re- 
lenUess opposition from Qué- 
bec, alUiough most of the time no 
. better policies were proposed \a 
their place. 

The federal scheme of family 
allowances established in 1944 
was decried as unconstitutional. 
The Union Nationale . bitterly ' 
fought unemployment insurance 
and/thej natiOMliiiche me of hos- 
pital iuarainoSiM||^ . . 

The provincial^ goyeinment' 

compelled Québec ' universities 

to turn down substantial grants 
from Uie federal government, 
arguing education was a provin- 
cial concern. 

The most important aspect of- 
Uie Union Nationale's struggle 
with the central government 
concerned taxation. Duplessis 
accused Ottawa of collecting 
taxes that rightfully belonged to 
the provinciid government, and 
this argument is bebig carried on 
to this day. i 

The^eeds' of the St. Leonard 
school question can be found in 
statements made by Duplessis in 
1945, where he accused the Li-' 
berab of encouraguig post-war 
immigration from the British 
Isles in order to hicrease. the 
English-speaking proportion of the 
population and thus deaease 
French-Canadian influence. 

The policy of the federal gov- 
ernment during tlie war years of 
making grants and loans of sever- 
al billion dollars to England was' 



made an important election issue 
in 1948. 

The Union Nationale slogan in 
Uiat election was: "Les libéraux 
drauMnt^aïKiétrangers: Duplessis 
dmhleà sâ'province.'' 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the Union Nationa- 
le's struggle with Ottawa over 
provincial rights was that it en- 
abled the party to win a consider- 
abteatmeasure^ofisuppoitfrom 
radical ^' KltionalIsts'^an(l*!^trade 
unions, the two influential groups 
who were most strongly opposed 
to Duplèssis' economic policies. 

The opposition to Communism oi 
traditionalist elements in Qué- 
bec, of course, was based on the 
Catholic Church's critique of so- 
cialism as a materialistic philo- 
sophy. The issue be<^e blurred- 
with hysteria, and soon every 
social measure that smacked of 
socialism was branded as a Com- 
munistplotij^^ii^iii,,;,;.:/. 

Duplessis'saw tlie advantages of 
creating an external, non-existent 
Uu%at hi order to consolidate his 
position, and also a chance to 
wipe out the labor movement. He' 
declared war on godless Commu- 
nism, and instituted a redrbaiting 
campaign that ânteceded 'the Mc- 
CarUiy period hi Uie United States. 

He instituted the notorious 
"Padlock Law" (formally: An Act 
Respecting Communistic Propa- 
ganda"), which gave the govern- 
ment the- power to, dose or pad-' 
lode any premises' lised for the 
purpose of "propagating Commu- 
nism or Bolshevism." The de- 
finition of Communism or Bol- 
shevism, was left up to the At- 
torney General, who liberally hi- 
duded the Uniqn Nationale's la- 
bor-movement opposition in the 
definition. 

The most important aspect of 
the Union Nationale's anti-Com- 
munist crusade was the systema- 
tic campaign to convince the elec- 
torate Uiat Uie Liberal Party, 
boUi proWncially and federally, 
was not only soft on Communists, 
but was riddled wiUi "the follow- 
ers of Moscow." 

The Union Nationale started 
finding Communists in the Natio- 
nal Fibn Board, in Uie CBC and hi 
various government agendes. 
The party raised questions such 
Continued on page 10 
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alternatives, and were not putting forth tlie 
type of liberal Interpretations your report 

'"'''''^* Stan Gray 

JohnFekete 
Steve Albert 



Sir, 



Forget 
the f rats 



I am rather surpiised;that;a;supposed- 
ly radical paper Ulœ the Daily Would choose 
to devote so much of its news space to fra- 
ternities, even if .only to denounce them as 
racist. 

McGiU is fortunate in that only some 
107o of its students are fraternity members. 
[Mithe average Ameiican campus with its 
'oÊÙngly empty student life the figure 
rtihs as high as 50 or 60%. There, pertiaps, 
it is hnpossible to ignore the frats, al- 
thou^ there are many who would like to try. 
Here, however, it would seem that the wisest 
policy is to pretend the fraternities don't 
exist and let them die a natural death. 

We have heard much about a new 



but the, stories of the , last two days have 
rendnded nie of the^ Dally of '^ix or seven 
years ago, at which time, I believe, the 
.Daily exposed to a shocked campus racial 
discrimination in the fraternities. But sure- 
ly we've gone beyond that. It's as if racial 
discrimination were the :only thing wrong 
with fraternities, and 'theyi, weren't discri- 
minating sodaUy, economically, sexually 
and in every other way ima^nable as well, 
aside from promoting a false and harmful 
conception of what the student is. If this is 
gutsy journalism, then I don't want any. 

Wesley Bannister. 

Natural 
sociological 
processes 

Sir, 

Mr. Kahn, representing a faltering 
chapter of the nationwide Tau Epsilon Phi 
Fraternity, has 'seemingly failed hi his ir- 
responsible attempt at smearing other, 
more successful fraternities than liis, as 
"racist". The total lack of factual basis 
for his attack does really merit a defence. 
Any intelligent faivestiption of the charges 
^ gttiri c|d[i«rimhiatlon'' will show no un- 
pBSSisodologicai processes. 




ZBT Fraternity was founded in 1898 by 
a group of Jevtish students who were exclud- 
ed from joining other "non-Jewish" frater- 
nities of the time. As anti-Semitic tensions' 
eased, ZBT took on the Greek letters Ze- 
ta Beta Tau, signifying a national fraternity, 
and as such is open to membership from 
all graces and religions. Our:present 
brotherhood is one-thhrd non-Jewish, hi- 
dudhig fraters of Greek, Arabic, and Bri- 
tish descent. 

Mr. Kahn's charge of "tokenism" shows 
how far the honorable gentleman is remov- 
ed from the fraternal system. Would he 
choose to spend four, years of university 
life with a "token"? (I wonder if AI Rosen, 
President of Sigma Chi, feek like a token?) 

Sol Sacks, 
BSc3 

Vice-President, 
Zeta Beta Tau Maternity 

See page 5 

Sir, 

I can hardly wait for the third instalment 
of your current history of l'Union Nationale, 
for by then, I trust, we shall have learned 
the name of the brilliant researcher who has 
undertaken, with commendable modesty, 
the delicate task of explainhg what he re-' 
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fcrs to as "one of the.most intrigi^ politi- 
cal phenomena to develop In Ndrth'Àmerica' 
Ironically (perhaps!) he adds that this poli- 
tical phenomena "is also one of the least 
understood". 

From your reference to Lionel Groubc 
as "author of some of the most literary and 
biased histories French Canada has produ-. 
ced of itself" to your parting salvo about 
Duplessis and his exploitation of the national 
fears, I have been wondering if the McGill 
Daily was not, perhaps, relapsing into the 
'put on' in a desperate effort to enliven its * 
otherwise drab and humorless pages. But, 
alas! no: the writer, it seems, is dead se- 
rious. 

Such a hasty, sensatlonalistic and aggres- 
sive interpretation of a complex issue is 
questionable, to say the least. It can only 
rejoice the small group of 'anglophones' 
who like to believe that Québec has always 
been and is still the rottenest of rotten king- 
doms. Let us hope that the next two instal- 
ments do not confirm my suspicion that this 
may turn out to be "one of the most biased" 
articles the Daily has ever published about 
Québec. 

Jean-Pierre Lapointe 
Lecturer, French Dept. 
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S' 4- to S* *" (4) 

5- 6- to y r' (SI 
r B- to s'lir (A) 
s'lir to 6' «r (71 

6' IT to 6' r* (II 
6";2" Of o»er , . . (9) -, 
For eech ef Hie fellmrfna qwetfloht Hie 
enrwert ere artenged on e "I" to "S" 
Kale. 

13. My build I 

Very illm | 3 3 4 S Heevy 

14. For my dale'a build I prefer t 

Antwert teme ea a b ove 

15. I am coraldered by membert of Ihe 
oppoalle aei t 

Vary attractive I 33 43 Unattractive 
lA. A»y dale'a phyalcal ettractlveneM 
to me la I 

Vary Important I 3 3 4 5 Unimportant 
17. Concerning appearance . I ami 

wall groomed I 3 3 4 S Net concerned 
II. My dancing aMIItyi 

Superior I334S Foor 
19. Annual Income t 

(lor ihidanH family Income) 



ncnoN III inioiON 

31. 'My rellgloiii Protettant 



HOW TO FAKTICIFAII . , _^ ^ . ,. . . 

I. Compltta the Panonallty Evilutllon Tett en ttie erower theet provided here. 
3. Cut it out along H>e doltad line. 

3. Fold and place 11 In an anvalopa. encloie your cheque or money ord«r and mill It toi 
COMPODATE — P.O. BOX ti9 — VICTOBIA STAIION — MONtBtAL 4. 

4. You will racilva a cofrpultf^wlnltd iha«l conlalning <h^ n<m«t, a<M<nui and 

tiliplici* numb4n of yo<jf diUI within ftXJf to li« WMki. 

WRITE FOR ADDITIONAJ. TEST FORMS 01! CAU 8-<«)092 124 HB5.) 



NOW THE FMIOWINO PIOCRAMS ARE AVAIlAIUi 
A. Pertldpellon In one aelectfon nm. 
.■Hi Sludenli of McGill (lull lime) tiViWlf iff " - • • h- . 
TiUSInniMlha'ÀiMmbenhIp' ■•WÊÊB^Xî^.Kif^^^- 
• ygSlMaeiiliat McGill (lull lime) ^^^HS^M*5it " '^ 




PABT I 

SECTION Vi FUimil 

oEiciiPTioN OF Youisnr 

The lollowing la e Hit of detcrlpllve 
'! •J!2^ deaalbea you very 
well, write "I" Into Ihe cerretponding 
*L** «niwer iheet; II faldy wall, 
write "T'l If only partly, write *3"/ II 

not eppllcable to you, mile "A"/ It Ihe 
eaecl eeooatie appllet, write "5*^, 



I. fopuler 
3. Quiel * 
3. 



S. Sporty 

A. Shy 

7. Beatnik 

B. Sofmpokan 
9. Iniallactual 

10. Socially Klive 

11. Cdnttderale 
113. Serleua 

i 13. SopWttkalad 
14. Artlitlc. 

siaioN vit 



IS, Fun.levlng 
14. Wetl t»do 
17. Introvert 
II. Stable 
19. Bnliamlan 

30. Nervout 

31, lomanllc 

33. Elegant 
23. Mahire 

34. Genlut ' 
33. Aogreulve 
3«. lebel 

37. Devout 
31. Peulonale 



Catholic 
Javriih 
Agnoalk 
Other 

For each of the neil fWo queatlena Ihera 
la a choice of four 



01 

(3) 

IÎJ 
(Si 



32. ProtaatenI 

33. aihollc 



Mual be 



(0 
13) 
13) 
(4) 



Prelw 

Accept 
34. iewlih No 
2S. Agnoalk 

27. nle*!ole religion playa In my Ufa lat 
Very Inyorlanl I 3 3 4 S Unimportant 

31.' Do you 'ballev* In e Ood who 
llitana to your prayer* T 

Yea ' 1 2 3 4 3° No 

29. I participate In ratlgloua lervlcat i 
Weakly 1 2 3 4 3 Never 

30. How Invwlmt la It that your dalaa 
ihare your view* on religion 7 
Very Important 12343 Unimportant 



HCnON III I PUfONAt UUTIONtMIPS 
AND liX 

31. The role ol >e> In my llle lii ' 

Vary Important 13 3 4 3 Unimportant 

33. I contldar my aee drive ■ 
Strong 1 2 3 4 3 low 

, 33. Would you uy Itial your aeaual 
aiperliilce In 

Conilderable 1 2 3 4 3 Nil 

34. I conildtr lai belora marrlagri 
Part ol tile 1 2 3 4 S Unthinkable 

13. I think at>out mairlaga i 

Oiiaii 1 2 3 4 3 Never 
For each ol th* lollowing quetllona tt<e 



aniwari ara utèngvS on a 
icala^ Irom "yei" to "no" 
34. Do you believe In 

nmantk loveT 
37. Are you aiiactlonate T 



Oo you eapreii your 
errwtlona 7 

Do you like children 7 



"I" to "S" 



3S. 

39. 



40. Hew Imoortant li II that your dalaa 
there your viewt on te» 7 
Very ImportanI 123 4 3 Unlmporlant 



YES 

I 3 
YtS 

I 2 
YES 

I 2 
YES 

I 2 



NO 
4 S 
NO 
4 S 
NO 
4 3 
NO 
4 S 



nqiOM IV t IKTIIilTt 
There la e choice ol Hve 
Vary Inlareiiad (|) 
Slightly. Intaretlad (3| 
nillka (S) 

41. Talevlilon 

42. Movlat 

43. Night clubt 

44. Photography 

43. Polllki 

44. ' folk mutic 

47. Claulcal mutIc 

41. Jau 

'49. Fine artl. 

30. Foreign culluret 

51. Travel 

52. Ttnnll 

33. Builnail 

34, Natural tclancea 

33. Piychology 

34. Camping, 
S7. Horoicope 
SI. Animait, pelt 

39. Dancing, gfrgo 

40. Dancing, conllnanlal 



, emwera • 
Intaraaled (2) 
Not , intaretled (4) 



Fooibtll 

Arhletlct 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Tcachlrtg 

HillOfy 

Madlclna- 

Clinical 

lltaratvra 

Modern 

lilarahve 

magailnat 

Drama and acting 

beallve writing 



I3i 
(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
(6) 

(7) 
«I 
(9) 




■ 29.10 38, DoKribe your ideal dole ining» 
Ihe wordi below In order of pral- 
erence. 




"MONEY IS'A'SOUKILPgi 
HAPPINEW ^.j— 
Agree 1 2 343 



40. 



Indicate the orooram 
with to participate i 
One lelecllon run 

Sh<denlt 
Sl> monihi' mamberthlp 

Student! 



In 



which you 

I 7.00 (I) 
S 4 00 (2) 
\70M (3) 
»12ilO (4) 



All data provided In Ihli tail wIM be. 
come the orolarty of COMPUDATE and 
will' be held In itilcl confidence. (Only 
the computer will tee your ermwari' the 
aniwar theel Itialf It only • tel ol 
numbert.) 

We thank you for pariklpeling In our 
program and wlih you and your dalaa 
the beat ef .luck. 



Complete this answer sheet answerinc every 
question clearly. Cut It out and mail; enclosing 
your cheque or money order. 
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Section I 
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I 


J 


4 


S 


6 


7 


1 


9 


10 


II 


12 


1) 


14 


ti 


16 


17 


la 


19 


20 











































S*ciloo> II and III 
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SI 



12 



SI 



16 



il 



41 


42 


41 


44 


4^ 


4h 


■17 


4a 


49 


to 


SI 


it 


il 


U 


iS 




S7 


sa 


S9 


to 




62 


41 


64 


65 


66 


67 


61 


69 


70 


71 


72 
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Section V 


































P A 


R 


T 


B 












Section Vt 




1 


2 


I 


4 


i 


& 


7 


a 


9 


10 


II 


IZ 


li 


14 


IS 


It 


17 


11 


19 


20 


21 


22 


21 


24 


2S 


26 


27 


21 




29 


B 


31 


12 


11 


14 


a 


16 


IT 


J? 




4U 





















































































I I Area Cede 



41 


42 


4) 


44 


4S 


46 


47 


4( 


M 


T 


M 


c 


G 


1 


L 


L 
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TEL. NO. 
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4000 or leii 
4000 to 7000 
700O Id KjOOO 
10,000 to 13,000 
13,000 or over 
30. langage of 
prafarance i 

Enollih 
Frarxh 
lllhar 



(II 
13) 
t3) 
(4) 
(SI 



It) 
(2) 
U) 



ADDRESS CONT. 
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the Review 



McGill Daily supplement. Oct. 4, 1968 



^ince the beginning of the year, starvation has gripped Biafra tlie way the plague once 
gripped medieval Europe. 

For more than a year Nigeria and Biafra have been at war. It is a war in which there have 
been more civilian casualties than military. It is a war that has killed more people with 
starvation than with weapons. 

The leader of the Federal Government of Nigeria is M Yakubu Gowon, who 

seized power In a coup in July 6f||9p.^I^ in August of this year, General 

G^cnji^as ask^ His answer: "I thought 

^^^^^^(wpo^^ the army, toward the nation, and 

asl^Mfmyself: Should a manf^ a responsibility? I had to convince myself; 

You have not placed, yourself here; God wanted very much to have you here.'* (emphasis 
added.) ' ^ 



It is possiblemiSS^ISip^ Gowon to be there, but there are others who 

arequitëJiappyabbùtitas^llW^ 1 . , 

' continued on page 4 








I ) Coy er^he inateri a I ? 





A curiouÉ thing ManifesiisW^ whettl^ 



i(sfe - their mestioitmmi^^ CMiise Xmde^lp^S 

JstrUcturewofkthMQi^stwnn reveals more^than the an- 



swers do about the à^^^^^ 





all (rf^^'^^e'2).most.o the time 3) , 
«ome/of '^^the ^t^^^^^^ none of the time, 
""ie^assumptlqh here is that you are^ 
l^ing something if someone.ls hoidlnir"^ 



class have 
> papers? 



read , and, criticized 




your 




'Professor LaPierre's course 



Ml 



wot 



em 



speai(sfl) too qulctfly/^zy at^a v rnqder^ 
rate 3) too^ 8lowiy,y|nfe!jauu^^ 
is that the studeni'is||i^tape:'re^ 



Itself very well to the Course |iulde^; 
_^jaonnalre". And that sums upftKeiv' 
que^onnalre. It does not contain' ques-^^: 

Jpri^aipable of revealing anything aboiit , 
Inolîàiddox learning sltuatlons/^lbr ' of; 
^p'glilightlngMdefecfs in orthodox courses. 
' *^ Ic^i^arC^pJjpT^^^ as to be^jnvlslble 
[€5^l» average'p^^ and student. ■ 




was the lltUe boy who thought hé was a 
locomotive. . ' 

I half expected to find^.this jtjuestibn 
among all the others: WasSiheicblor oil 




by Donald KingsbuÎ7 




the^lecture room walls pleasing^) yes 
2) No 3) Sometimes. 

On and on it goes. The questloniiare 
doesn't dig up the facts. It asks if tliere 
are too many or too few term pépérs. 
^Jtjdoi^sn out how many had to.be 
produtedrhow long they took to prepare, 
if necessary resource material was. 
^aivajlable/pr 
m-^ '%^|ahythlrig relevant V his life by ' writ-^ 

e questionnaire is disorganized: It 
is fuzzy-headed. It talks about 'piarticl- 
pation' as if that^word symbolized a be- 
havior^studentil^couid exhibit. Why Isn't 
It specific? How many minutes per ' 
period doiypu ip^ talking7'How many 
minutes per period are yoii being a Xerox 
<yx .vfnachine? How many minutes per period 
f;-î^{a/è ybr wri desk top? 

' M^^^ your naVet? listening? 

g thoughts relevant to the course? 
phany Ittudehts In the class have 
you worked with on a project relevant to 
the coujié?iHow nïany students in your 





,^ed°Jèducational philosophy, the Guide 
covers too few courses to serve adequa- 
tely asva guide. The fact that It was 
published after registration further limits 
its use. Visually the book is unappealing. 
Rumor tells that the printing was done by^ 
the lowest bidder. I beijeve it 

The racy reading In , thè/Gulde occurs 
in a section'calléd Faculty 'Articles. This 
is an'odd stew of standard ph.lD. supers- 
titions, gorgeous teutofbgles, risqué 
. humor, and even some good jdeas worthy 
,of a Master's thesis. It Is stated among 
. oUiér things that there is a strong positive 
correlation between teaching abill^ and^ 
research ability. Hmmm. Does^that 
mean that the administration canfstopj 
looking at the rtssearch Its 
are doing and promote thenî^cording 
to their teaching ability secur^tnt the 
knowledge that this way it wili'get':the 
best researchers? v. , : 

r'TTiere are no easy%ays to irnprove 
courses." "I feel that only a minority, 
and perhaps a small mlnority^^^of our 
students désire a true unlverslqf'educa* 
tlon". "The aim of a course is to prepare 
^ students^ for further educational expe- 
rience, at University and beyond." "What 
is a good student? He Is one who pursues 
his studies with à real feeling of curio- 
sity, not only about the bare essentials 
of thercburse, but also about biblip- 
graphy, footnotes, and Interesting side- 
lights". "But gather courage for the 
next paragraph where we . will really 
start fàcing^^prbbiérfiUî^^s^ 
ishpuld npl^^leîect a- course because he 



cati get a high mark without doing much ;:;?^* 
wprkiv^because it'dbeh't meet on Satuê'|^|-?. 
days,' or because he does not have tb?'''.f 
Write an essay which is^pr Is not count-i^^fei 
ed toward Ms final gràâè.*'^ " 
' "^ese côntëntsfàrén't really tak 
out of context. 

Courses are horrible things, 
essenyal that they be aboHshecL^nd 
hopei^iy^omeday the.Cbul^tGPpriir ;^ 
evolve into something like arv Education . 
Guide and thus' avoid the pitfalj; Pro- 
fessor Southin nientions: "leave^iihexa- 
pijned what is;,'réàlly crijiplihg your ' 
.^'education — the'ëxaggerated Importance ' 
of courses themselves." All sorts of 
formats' that break out of the sterile 
course-by-course analysis suggest 
themselves. 

'Departmental ^policy ^assessments. 
Inf ormatlba abburwh'at happens'ta pëo- . 
pie who have followed thru certain' 'op~ * 
tlons'. I'd like to see a Professor Guide. 
iWho are these cats in their grey suits 
and; ro und heads? What are they doing? 
What king of courses do they want to run? 
Is their research really worth anything? 

^ow weir 



do they^operatep[i|rataiysts 
n-ofosso- f^pitof learning? Do they keep 'thelrtoffice 

Y^^hoH"^ Are they Illiterate specialists? ,;, ' 
' ; or have they been educated? Are theyi^^^;^ 
any good at what they talk about? to?'^ ' - '^"I 
what use can they be put? ; ; '^1 

Students, not enough 'of 'yoiii^have 
thought about wh'ere your 'educatipn'> 
is taking you Insightfully enougli't&jcast 
off those clichés which clothe you' and 
with naked feet step on those first painful 
questions that take you into a realer -4 ° j 

worid.- ■ ■■'•â;-.-' 

Aré you waiting to learn how to think? 
1) Yes 2) No 3) Don't know what that quMà^Éa^'^ 



tlon means. 



Donald. Kingsbury is a lecturer in th^ 
, Mathematics Department He has written 

and worked extensively on reform of the 
' learning process at McGill, and last year 

was given leave of absence to redesign 

Calculus 224. 





.Fnday.'October 4th. 1968 




It s a-dying 

and it's a-hardly been born 



Five years ago Newport reflected all that was happening 

in the worlds of jazz and folk. Today it is a "scene" to make, 

where few bother to listen to the music. 



In the six-fifty seats during tiie "Coun- 
try music for city folks" program of tiiis 
^summer's Newport Folic Festival, kids tal- 
fked'about whether or not Bob Dylan would' 
come for the closing concert ("âlfêr all. 
it is a tribute to Woody Guthrie and he did 
appear for the concert in New York") and 
how niuch fun it was sleeping in that crash 
pad where one room was set aside for speed 
freaks; they laughed at all the performers, 
smoked grass, burned incense, and periodi- 
caly screamed, "WE WANT BIG BRO- 
THER". 

They were referring to Big Brother and 
the Holding Company, the rock group featu- 
ring Janis Joplin that was scheduled to 
appear. None of them wanted to hear coun- , 
try music, so all the performers fought a 
losing battle. 

The festival committee, benevolent 
souls dedicated to furthering the noble cau- 
se of maintaining traditional music in the 
United States, knew just as well as everyone 
else that Janis Joplin is where it's at for 
kids today. And they knew that the kids who 
came were more tiian willing to lay out all 
that bread for her, and that there was no 
chance that they'd put it out for any of that 
country music Junk. So. in order to make 
enough to continue their scavenging activi- 
ties during the year, they had to get some- 
thing for everyone. Hence Big Brother, and, 
to make sure, B.B. King of Chicago R and 
Bfame. 

When the kids didn't dig Old Opry, they 
screamed "WE WANT BIG BROTHER". 
When Theodore Bikel got up (and what he 
has to do with .country music, other than 
the fact that he sings folk songs from varioiis 
countries, still remains a mystery) they 
screamed, "WE WANT BIG BROTHER". 
And when Big Brother finally came on, 
there were scenes reminiscent of the early 
Beatles: everyone stood up on chairs, 
screeching; and then began the mass move- 
ment towards the stage. It was impossible to 
- hear Joplin, let alone see her. 

All of which points to the dissolution of 
an audience for traditional music. The com- 
mercial, rather than appreciative, emphasis 
that came through so strongly during the 
concert was ' accentuated by another inci- 
dent: After playing a few numbers, the New 
Charles River Boys, the Boston-base city- 



boys-playing-country music, introduced a 
friend of theirs who sang a few songs with 
thëin.iShe,was Joanne Harris, and, from the 
intraiucâon, people figured she was a house- 
wife they must have picked up along the way 
who liked to sing. The response to her was 
far less enthusiastic than it would have been 
had everyone known she was a married 
Joan Bacz. She sang "Banks of the Ohio" 
and a few others with them, coming across 
far better than she has recently. 

by RitsïiSiSennan 

gi'i*fa iM&irti|^|{fifp-' 

^^rfiei^Mlng concert the next night was 
different. The second half, a tribute to 
Woody Guthrie, was far less pretentious 
than most of the performances that had 
come before. Pete Secger, Arlo Guthrie, 
ramblin Jack Elliott, Bernice Reagon, the 
Almanac Singers, and Millard Lampell 
avoided speeches, let Woody's words speak 
for themselves; readinp of his prose alter- 
nated with his songs. Though there was a de- 
finite direction to the program, there was 
still room for spontaneity: Jack Elliott join- 
ed Arlo. to add harmony to a children's 
song, Pete Seeger's fingers couldn't not 
play while he was sitting down. 

The music was without embellishment 
but rich. Although tunes were simple, the 
instrumentation was without being elabo- 
rate. Singing Vi^ straightforward, and the 
combination of words and music carried far 
more than fancy arrangements. Soon the- 
audience identified totaUy with the content 
of the songs. 

A feeling completely different from that 
of the night before came down from the 
stage. These people played because they 
liked it: they enjoyed singing together, and 
gave Woody his best tribute by creating the 
feeling of community and warmth he sought. 
There was no competition between perfor- 
mers; if anyone "stole" the show it was 
Arlo, but that was natural enough. They 
were able to reproduce the effects of Woo- 
dy's songs: you knew what Woody was trying 
to say when Ario sang "Talking Dust Bowl 
Blues". By the end of the concert, people 
didn't feel stupid singing "This land -is 



Your Land" and "So Long, It's Been Good 
to Know You"; in fact, strangers were arm 
in arm recalling the "We Shall Overcome" 
days of about five years ago. 

Inspiring as the Sunday concert was, 
there is little doubt that it is not at all re- 
presentative of the folk scene in general, and 
that, in fact, the reaction to the "country 
music" concert was more indicative. Tra- 
ditional and topical folk music arc about as 
alive, in terms of what they mean to young 
people today, as God. And, though there will 
always be people singing in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, and although Pete Seeger, Doc Watson 
and all kinds of other people won't be turned 
off until they can no longer sing, there are 
fewer,andiewer, people^fi[^tfl^^ music to- 
day. Thé topical folk movement of just a few 
years ago has ended. 

Whatever did happen to the topical song 
movement that flourished in 1963 and 1964? 
Folks purists were scared then that the folk 
movement would be bought out. Fights raged 
in Sing Out!. "The folk song jhagazlne", 
for nionths over thé dangers of comnierda- 
lism. But, along with the commercialism ca- 
me the re-emergence of folk music as a vi- 
tal force in terms of social and political 
commentary and as . artistic expression. 
Though the music was by no means tradi- ' 
tional, its roots were. 

Gordon Friesen, an editor of Broadside, 
the topical folk song magazine, at the time, 
wrote about it: 

"Pete Seeger calb it "a virtual explosion 
of topical songwriting in America". Certain- 
ly not since the 30's and 40's have we wit- 
n^sed an outpou of this kind of song as 
wè aire now experiencing. Of course the most 
productive sector of this new song crea- 
tion is on the embattled civil rights front. 
Here the multitude of songs - endless sets 
of new words to old tunes and original com- 
positions- are an integral part of every de- 
monstration for equality. Hundred^of thou- 
sands, men, women and children, sing as 
they march against police clubs, firehoses 
and dogs, and the guns of the cowardly sni- 
pers". 

Significantly, Sing Out! had an issue devo- 
ted to "The Old and the New". On the cover 
were Frank Proffitt, representing the tra-. 
ditional, with Len Chandler, Bob Dylan, Pe- 
ter La Farge, Phil Ochs, Tom Paxton and 




"WE WANT ALICE": The cry 
that rose from the audience at Newport 
this year after the closing 'Tribute to 
Woody Guthrie." When Arlo Guthrie 
began to play what seemed to be the 
Introduction to "Alice's Restaurant," 
the audience started to clap. To which 
Ario replied: 'The last time America 
clapped without knowing the song we 
got Lyndon Johnson." ' 

Ario's encore,' his new rap edition 
of 'The Motorcycle Song," proved 
that he is the legitimate son of Woody. 
He also seems to be, with Dylan, one 
of the few songwriter-performers 
capable of adapting folk forms to the 
problems of today. 



Mark Spoelstra, representing the "new" 
music. What's happened to those "new" 
folksingers? Ochs and Paxton periodically 
come out with records and make the concert 
tour; Chandler sometimes comes out of 
obscurity to sing about the "loving people", 
few people have even heard of Spoelstra, let 
alone know what he's doing now. La Farge 
is dead, and Dylan is Dylan. 

The movement started failing apart when 
the social and political conditions^creating 
it changed. The civil rights' mafchà ended, 
the war was escalated, people felt more and 

Continued on page 8 




YOU GOT TO MOVE WHEN THE SPIRIT SAY "MOVE": Gone are the days 
when folk music played an Integral part in the freedom movement. Here, demons* 
trators In Selma, Alabama Join together to "Carry it on." 



"EVER FELT THE SOUND OF THE WHO?": Today's acid rock moves more 
and more towards Introspection and away from the purpose of uniting people 
Involved in a common struggle. With emphasis on Instrumentation and amplifica- 
tion, the music tends to look to form, rather than content. 



Friday. October -Ith. 1968 
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thi- ni'view 



Br. 



When great power interests are at st 



continued from cover 

To understand why people are dying in 
thousands in Biafra, it is necessary to 
return to Nigerian colonial history. 

stretching Itack to Uie 19th Centuiy is a series of 
actions and reactions which malte the death of 8,000, 
000 people almost a pragmatic political necessity. 
Morality refutes this. But morality doesn't guide the 
politicians. And morality didn't create Nigeria. It 
was pahn o\\. The search for UUs commodity origi- 
nally led the British traders to the Nicer River, and 

by Bruce Covert 
and Simon Horn 



the British government to the (eventual) conquest of 
the Nigerian protectorate. R also led to the start of 
the country's present nightmare. 

It is only in the perspective of its colonial past 
that present events in Nigeria can be understood. As 
Professor Marshall of McGill's History Department 
states, "Nigeria is a totally artincial creation". 
This explains quite sunply the root problem. The pre- 
sent boundaries of the nation were determined by 19th 
Century colonial expansion based on the needs of the 
BriUsh trading class, not on the needs or desires of 
the. indigenous population. Ibos and Hauisas should 
never have been stuck togeUier. But they were. Pro- 
fessor Manhall likens it to "slapping Mexico and 
Northern Québec together". It just doan't .work|||^. 

WiUihi Uiis racial context, the"^iih'ajor^c5nnîciri 
the stale centred almost immediately around the ha- 
tred and distrust among the different racial groups: 
Ibos, Hausas and Fulanis, and Yorubas. And the brunt 
of the acc umulaUng vehe mence fell on the Ibos. The 
niain reason for this is also part of colonial history. 
Evien af ter^the protectorate was amalgamated into onie 
gamîmënt in 1914, the haUmarii of BriUsh rule in 
the Moslem north continued to be "indirectness"': The 
sullans and emirs controlled thek populations abso- 
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Nigeria's GOWON 

lutely and, as long as Uiey were willing to work for 
the British, there was no reason for London to handle 
local affairs directly. This arrangement however, 
- was impossible in the Ibo south. Because of their egal- 
itarian social structure, the Ibos had no powerful 
chiefs for the English to buy off. Nor would they obey 
those of their tribes who the colonial occupiers set up 
for this purpose. The Colonial Ministry was thus forc- 
ed into a situaUon of "direct" rule by the British 
themselves. 

Because of direct rule, the Ibos came into con- 
tact wiUi Uie British far more than any of the oUier 
Nigerian peoples. Missionaries and schools were, 
allowed there, although they were forbidden in the 
north because of the emirs' fear that general educa- 
tion would undermine thek authority. The Ibos con- 
sequently became the most educated people in Nige- 
ria, and Uiey combined Utis wiUi natural energy to 
learn the skills of modem society. This education 
and learned skill became crucial when the British 
finally left. 

Since the colonial government of Britain was al- 
ways controlled by a small English bureaucracy ra- 
ther than an emà^niglnaUonal organization, the Bri- 
tish retreat left an administraUve vacuum. The north, 
and even Uie Yoruba west, were totally unprepared for 
seU-govcmment' Onlyitbe;éducated'Ibos 'v^ in a 



position to fill the void left behind by the colonial 
government. This they did with great speed. 

As early as the 1930's, members of the Ibo tribe 
had /.begun' leaving thehr own densely-populated re- 
gion '¥nd fanning out to occupy whiteH:ollar jobs in 
most Nigerian towns. Understandably, this was re- 
sented by less developed peoples, particularly in the 
north, who feared economic domination by the Ibos. 
The Ibos, on the otiicr hand, matched this fear with, 
one of their own. Since more than half the population 
of the country lived in the north, they worried cons- 
tantly about the threat of physical' suppression by 
sheer force of numbers. Meanwhile, the western 
Yorubas were busily worrying about both problems. 

When political parties finally began emerging after 
1945, they were based ahnost solely on tribal divi- 
sions rather than economic or political concerns. 
And after the country became independent in 1960, the 
best that could be obtained was an uneasy coalition 
government between the three regional parties. The 
government itself was federal, with its powers cur- 
bed in the interests of the fears of the rival tribes. 

Of course, the mutual mistrust continued. The 
north still feared the economic power of the moder- 
nized, south-east and the south-east still feared the 
nurneiri^''superiority of' Uie no'rth especially in the 
national assembly. The, west, caught in the middle, 
feared boUi. 

This potentially explosive situaUon could have 
been prevented by given separate independence to the- 
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three rcgioiu.'^BurttvB would not have been true to 
thé venerable British colonial policy. It was to Bri- 
taui's advantage to keep the diverse natural wealth 
of Nigeria, especially the oil, in one unified state tied 
to the CommonwealUi. And Nigeria had the extra ad- 
vantage of being disunited. Colonial powers have al- 
ways had a standing policy of encouraging native di- 
visiveness sirice internal hatreds tend to keep the po- 
pulations occupied and out of the colonial power's 
hair. This strategy worked beautifully in Nigeria. The 
three Uibal groups were so busy manoeuvering 
against each other that they barely noticed Shell, BP 
or Gulf. 

Manoeuvering, however, could not go on indefinite- 
ly. Eventually Uie deep-seated hostilities would have 
to come out in the open. The first manifestation of 
this occurred in 1963, when the south bitterly accu- 
sed the north of rigging Uiat year's census. Although 
the census was re-taken, the 1964 elections based on 
it was also disputed. And the government which came 
out of that election was doomed to failure. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Bale- 
wa, was considered by soutiierners to be the pawn of. 
the northern premier, the Sardauna of Sokoto. His go- 
venunent was also notoriously corrupt and inefficient. 
Given the discontent already present, only^a spark was 
neeeded to set off a rebellion. The spark came in the 
form of another disputed election, this time in the 
west in October of 1965, which trailed a series of 
riots in its wake. A coup d'etat was ahnost inevitable, 
and it followed in January 1966. 

Oi^gituJIy' the project of radical young army offi- 
cersf a' great many of them Ibos, the coup destiroyed 
Balewa's impotent government. In the process, Balc- 
wa himself, the Sairdauna.and. the western Premier 
Chief Akintola, were iassassinated. The remaining 
members of the rump cabinet, thoroughly terrified at 
the immediate prospects for their survival, despera- 
tely turned to Major-General Aguiyi-Ironsi, an Ibo 
and one of those previously marked for death by the 




Biaf ra's population is expendable 











coup leadership. AH powers of the federal govern- 
ment were turned over' to him by the cabinet and,^ 
through a series manoeuvres the details of which are 

not entirely clear, he was able to gain enough allies 
to emerge as the leader of a new government. 

Almost immediately, Ironsi repudiated the coup. 
In a speech dated of January 16, he stressed the pro- 
visional nature of the govenunent and said that "the 
vast majority of the Nigerian Army... remained 
completely loyal to the federal "government..." Yet 
even he was incapable of ignoring the problems which 
. caused the revolt. In another speech on January 28, he 
promised to "stamp out corruption and dishonesty in 
our public life with ruthless efficiency" and to intro- 
duce badly needed administrative reforms. 

For a while it appeared that all three regions would 
be content to allow him to try his hand at solving Ni- 
geria's chronic problems; but then he made one 
fatal error. In his attempt to solve the problem of 
regional factionalism, Ironsi introduced in May a plan 
known as "the Unitary State Proposal". Under this 
plan, the federal government would become a central 
one and the regional divisions would disappear. The 
northerners, who had long suspected the original coup 
as being an Ibo plot directed against them, had their 
worst fears seemingly confhmed. They saw the 
proposal as a direct attack against their majority 
control of the government through the assembly. 

The north responded with a great massacre of Ibos 
in the northern regions. This was followed in July by 
an even greater slaughter, this time with police and 
army units participating. Ironsi himself and more 
than 200 other Ibo officers were victims of the po- 
grom- A new government headed by General Gowon 
took over power in Lagos. 

While the first coup was primarily political, there 
is no doubt that the motivation for the second was 
purely racial. The attack was directed exclusively 
against- Ibos and extended far beyond the military 
and government to the civilian population. This creat- 
ed a polarization which made Biafra's drive toward 
independence inevitable. It was no longer a question 
of political conflicts which could be handled within the 
existing framework of Nigerian federalism. The Ibos 
felt their very existence as a race threatened. There 
were long-distance negotiations between-Gowon and 
the Biaran leader Ojukwu and even a meeting in Gha- 
na in January of 1967. But the agreements made there 
were never implemented. Eventually, the Biafrans 
realized that they could choose only between suppres- 
sion and independence. Independence' was declared 
on May 30. 

• The rest of the recent history is well known. The 
mutilation, the starvation, the dead. What is not ge- 
nerally known is why. Or how. The reasoning that al- 
lows a world that condemns Hitler to watch placidly 
something just as hideous and infinitely easier to stop. 
If the horror begain with imperial exploitation, it is 
perhaps not surprising that it is continuing because 
of it. Although it is of a different nature, it is just 
as deadly. 

The new imperialism 

The great powers have exchanged classic colonial- 
ism for new forms more in line with the realities of. 
the modern world. Although there are many varieties, 
the two basic types are fairly easy to define. The 
first is economic, but based on diplomatic and market 
control rather than on crass occupation. The second, 
and more dangerous, might properly be called power 
exploitation. This occurs when any great power at- 
tempts to use a lesser one for leverage in world 
power plays. Both forms exhibit the traditional impe- 
rialist disregard for "morality" and both are at work 
in Nigeria. 

Britahi, the fading master imperialist, has ma- 
naged to combine the two quite nicely. Ramparts, in 
< its September 7 issue, gives a well-documented, if 

overstated, presentation of the great oil interests' 
role in the current conflict. These companies, in par- 
ticular Shell, Britain's largest corporation, and BP, 
attempted to use the crisis for leverage in lowering 
the revenue payments demanded by the Nigerian go- 
vernment. At first they cautiously sided with Biafra, 
hoping that the govemement there would be more 
"reasonable". But when it became apparent that the 
war would drag on, costing them hundreds of rnlllions 
of dollars in lost production, they quickly suggested 
to the British government that it would be better for 



the war to be owcr - and quickly. This meant siding 
with Nigeria, which had the best chances of swift 
military victory. 

over - and quickly. This meant siding with Nigeria, 
which had the best chances of swift military victory. 

One should not pretend that the companies were 
powerful enough to dictate British foreign policy. 
But the government has large holdings in Shell and, it 
is quite literally true that what is good for Shell, the 
largest corporation in an ailing economy, is good for 
Britain. Policy makers did not, one should suppose, 
turn a deaf ear. Especially considering that the Shell 
Board of Directors are all members of that exclusive 
and fraternal "Old Boys' Club" on which much of the 
civil service is so harmoniously built. 

Coupled with the obvious economic advantage of a, 
Nigerian win is the much<larger issiie of Britain's 
ties with American diplomacy. Both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. arc energetically playing at power exploi- 
tation. Both consider Nigeria with its large size 
and potential power, the key state in Africa. And 
they 60th view a united and friendly Nigeria as vital 
to their individual plans for that continent. Their 
aims are different, to be sure. The U.S. sees Nigeria 
as an important "bulwark against Communism"; the 
Soviet Union more modestly wants as friendly and 
neutral a Nigeria as possible. 




British armaments supplied to the Nigerian 
federal army. 



But in either case, the result is the same. Bia- 
fra's population, when great power interests are at 
stake, is expendable. Since Nigeria is the most prob- 
able winner and since power imperialism dictates 
keeping on friendly terms with winners, both sides 
are assiduously courting Gowon's pleasure. 

And so it goes. Perhaps the only question left is: 
What of Canada? With a reputation as a great world 
peace-maker, she has shown herself so pitifully tied to 
U.S. policy that we have just heard our Prime Minis- 
ter declare Nigeria a "friendly state". One wonders 
what obscenity a country would possibly have to com- 
mit to become unfriendly. But, of course, Canada is 
a victim of the same imperialism which is now plagu- 
ing Nigeria. She has little choice but to play along as 
a good member of the club. Very little choice. So 
far, Ottawa has comforted its moral conscience by 
proclaiming that helping Biafra is the responsibility 
of individual Canadians. Nevertheless, it might be 
worthwhile to ask the same question Professor Ir- 
ving Brecher of the Political Science department 
asks: "Does Canada have a responsibility as a state, 
apart from the responsibility of individual Canadians 
and groups?"The answer should be obvious. 
: Meanwhile, the slaughter continues unabated. Short 
of something as ludicrously remote as Chinese inter- 
vention, there is no end in sight. The Biafrans arc 
quite prepared to carry on guerrilla war should 
Nigeria crush their armies completely. As Larry 
Nwakwesi, Secretary of the Biafran Students' Society 
said, "Biafra will not surrender... There's going to be 
a purge of all our leaders. We have no illusions." 
They remember the 1966 Nigerian "settlement" in 
the north. 

In the August 19 issue of Der Spiegel, it was re- 
ported that "every day the war lasts, more people 
die in Biafra's bush than die in two weeks in Viet 
Nam... At the beginning of next year, if the starvation, 
blockade' continues, there will be no children under 
15 left in Biafra." Saturday at 12 noon in Dominion 
Square there will be a rally in support of the Biafrans. 
It's not much but you might try to make it. Or would 
you rather wait for the New Year celebration? 
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O'Neiirs "Emperor Jones" 
at the Sandwich Theatre 



While strobe lights illu- 
minate)ithe;eerie:pit of the 
soul.'^SâriâwIcK Theater's 
current production, The 
Emperor Jones, reaches its 
shattering climax in what 
might be the greatest suc- 
cess of the lunch-time 
theater's recent history. 

Long considered one of 
Eugene O'Neill's most bril- 
liant pieces of dramatic 
art, Emperor Jones is both 
a powerful social commen- 
tary and an intricate psy- 
chological vstudy. It. is per- 
*^Haps the concisèst picture 
ever drawn of the effect 
of the colonial mentality on 
an oppressed people as well 
as the dramatic portrayal 
of a man's fearful journey 
. into the center of his being. 

The focus of the play is, 
of course. Brutus Jones. 
Brutus. The great turncoat 



of Rome;- Nor is the name 
a niishomer. Jones is the 
son of American slavery, 
the victim of all the op- 
pression that that implies. 
He was forced to work on 
a chain gang, probably the 
greatest symbol for the 
sup|}resslon of the Negro in 
Amerlc^When he finally 
escaped from this world of 
the "nigger", it was 
through an act of violence. 
He killed his white overseer 
with a shovel. Violence 
breeds violence in such a 
society. But instead of es- 
caping from this society, 
Jones escaped into it. 

■ Fleeing to an unnamed 
Carribean . land, Brutus 
makes good his name. Hav- 
ing been dehumanized him- 
self by the perverted white 
value system, he adopts 
these same values in order 
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to crush the more ignorant 
"bush niggers" of his new- 
found sanctuary. Playing 
upon their superstition, he 
convinces them that he has 
great and magic powers and 
cajoles them into accepting 
him as their emperor. 
From this position, he exr 
ploits them, robs them,'and 
then spits on them for their 
stupidity in allowing him to 
do it. "A nice, fat bank- 
roll", the symbol of the 
materialism which spawned 
slavery, becomes his guid- 
ing principle in life. He 
adopts the white value sys- 
tem which originally screw- 
ed him. This is the greatest 
of all betrayals, the betray- 
al of race, of culture, of hu- 
manity. The rotten kiss of 
a Judas for a few pieces of 
silver. It is therefore not 
surprising that, like all 
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great traitors, Jones can 
not escape the guilt and fear 
which such betrayal brings 
with it. 

To play the part of a man 
so possessed and possess- 
ing is perhaps one of the 
hardest things in the world. 
And it is à small miracle 
that Erroll Sitahal succeeds 
so superbly. All of Jones is 
there. The swaggering pride 
in his boasting manhood, 
and: cleverness, the almost 
childlike delight in his im- 
portance, and the lurking 
insecurity behind the bra- 
vado - the superstition, the ' 
fear. Jones has convinced 
the natives that only a sil- 
ver bullet can kill him:and 
he has one with him con- 
stantly. He is a man who 
forever carries his own 
death around with him and 
Mister Sitahal's just - too - 
bboming voice and just-too- 
forced-laugh convey this ba- 
sic insecurity and pré- 
occupation with mortality 
magnificently. 

But it is in the jungle that 
Sitahal's > performance 
reaches an Intensity rare in 
college productions. With 
the pounding of primitive 
drums usurping his pseudo- 
reality, the former empe- 
ror is forced to look into 
what Conrad has called "the 
heart of darkness". Is it his 
subconscious, his racial 
memory, his soul? It does 
not matter. It is the black 




core of man. Slowly, in 
scenes evocative of King 
Lear, his uniform' is torn 
off and he retreats to his 
most basic and primitive 
self, all the way haunted by 
the ghosts of his past cri- 
mes like the original -Bru- 
tus before his final battle. 
His gun, the universal Ne- 
gro symbol for manhood 
and power. Is useless. One 
can not kill the jungle, 
though Jones tries. He is 
eventually. forced to face the 
blackness and Sitahal's por- 
trayel of a man atthecenter 
of his being is more power- 
ful than you are likely to 
see at McGill for a long 
time to come. . 

. Unfortunately, John Hug's 
performance of . Smithers, 
Jones' on-again-off-again 
lago, was not quite a match 
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for Sitahal. Although suit- 
ably degenerate, Hug failed 
to portray the complex un- 
dercurrent of hatred and 
resentment at black supe- 
riority which .'..iTiaKfiS the 
character of Smithers so 
inscrutable. Did he or did 
he not plan the revolution? 
With Hug one is sure of the 
answer — he wouldn't be 
capable of planning an out- 
ing In the park. While, vil- 
iTying Jones dutifully behin'd 
his back. Hug failed to sus- 
tain credibility while talk- 
ing to 'his face and hence- 
lost some of the sustain- 
ing force which Smithers 
should have. 



The production itself was 
perfectly suited to the in- 
tensity of the play. By using 
gauze strips for the jungle, 
all the mystery, horror, de- 
cay, and power of the ex- 
perience is evoked with sur- 
prising ease. And the light- 
ing technique was the most 
intricate and effective that 
I have ever seen in Sand- 
wich. 

The Emperor Jones will 
be continuing through next 
week. It you want to see 
what powerful theater can 
be, drop in. The experience 
will be well worth it. - 

->.A.W. 




The rock scene 



Is there a rock scene in Mont- 
real and, if . so, what is wrong 
with it? For openers, there is a 
small, anemic rock scene in 
Montreal. How long it will last 
depends largely on the ebb and 
flow of Gary Eisenkraft's pre- 
carious financial position. Eiscn- 
kraft is the proprietor of the 
New Penelope coffee house on 
Sherbrooke and he has been res- 
ponsible for bringing a lot of ex- 
cellent talent into Montreal. His 
club currently faces bankruptcy. 

If the Penelope goes under, it 
is doubtful whether anybody else 
will be foolhardy enough to sink 
his money into a coffee house in 
Montreal. So what's with the rock 
malaise around here? , In a ,.clty 
the size of Montreal rock should 
be booming. 

The failure of big rock shows 
to click probably is the fault of 

the promoters. Publicity is dif- 
ferent and uninspired. The sound 
system generally stinks. Shows 
are booming in the .States. The 
presence of someone like Jimi 
Hendrix or the Who guarantees a 
sell-out. The West coast has al- 
ways been great and, since Bill 
Graham opened the Fillmore 
East New York has been improv- 

' ing. As for Montreal: nothing. 
The rock concert situation isn't 
likely to improve until some' 
bright promoter comes along who 
is willing to work his ass off and 
see that the thing succeeds. Until 
then, it is imperative that anyone 
who like good music support the 
Penelope. A superb British 
blues band, John MayaU's Blues- 
breakers, is coming In "on Mon- 
day and they should not be miss- 
ed. The Penelope offers several 
auxiliao' attractions, what with 
Satan's Choice and the Swiss Hut 

" nearby. 
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Another problem afflicting the 
Montreal music situation is the 
radio stations. Dave Boxer is 
devoting part of his show to de- 
cent music but most radio time 
is still in the top 40'bag. Listen- 
ing to "One, Two, Three red 
Light" 43 times a day may be 
cool for the pre-pubescent set but 
there are a lot of people around 
who deserve better. The trouble 
is that the assholes who run the 
local stations aren't quite hip to 
the commercial appeal of good 
music. As usual, we lag behind 
the States in thb department. 
FM rock stations playing great 
music all day are doing quite 
wpll in the US. ' 

The McGIII situation 

The rock situation at McGill 
ranks as one of the larger disas- 
ters. As recently demonstrated 
at the Penelope benefit, the ball- 
room of the Union can be packed 
for a good band. So what do we 
get? Donald K. Donald's local 
greasers. Handled properly, rock 
shows in the Union could conceiv- 



by MIKE BOONE 

ably make money for the good 
'old Students' Society, in addition 
to providing a splendid time for 
all. Write an angry letter to your 
student rep. _ 
The golden opporiunity for 
good rock at McGill in Winter 
Carnival. It good acts are to be 
booked, they should be booked 
now. Rumor has it that the chair- 
man of Winter Carnival is rotting 
in an Alberta jail. Nothing is 
being done. When an act is final- 
ly signed, it will probably be 
in the great Pozo Seco Spanky 
and Our Gang tradition... 
Why we have to put up with 
shit like this while Sir George 
gets people like the Righteous 
Brothers, Dick Gregory ct al 
I'll never know. Must McGill's 
show get a clearance from the 
Vatican? I'm not insisting on the 
Mothers but Smokey and the Mir- 
acles, to name but one example, 
would be a sellout. 'The universi- 
ty of Massachusetts in swinging 
Amherst, Mass. gets about 10 
top-flight rock shows a year. 
McGill of Montreal gets nothing! 
It's time to start bitching about it. 
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The Underground Film Centre 



Many of those wlio attsndcd 
The UndergrounH Filrfr-Cen- 
tre last Sunday "were dis-, 
appointed. Thoy had been pro- 
mised an evening of Erotic 
Underground in lurid black- 
and-white daily advertise- 
ments. And what did 
they get?, À blurred nude fro- 
licking with lighted candles, a 
transvestite Marilyn Monroe, 
various Sodom-types practic- 
ing fellation on rubber hot 
dogs, and other tribal cus- 
toms. If you're the type who 
measures the worth of a film 
by. the number of erections 
per minute, this was hardly 
the type of stuff destined to 
please. 

But if you went to see un- 
derground films. It was a tar 

too rare experience for this 
city's celluloid addicts. What 
most people forget, is that the 
eroticism of the. underground 
is usually anti-eroticism. 
After all. it is only in Holly- 
wood that unimpeachably he- 
terosexual couples can take 
an adjusted tumble in the hay 
without so much as smearing 
their make-up. The rest of 
us have occasional hang-ups. 
And the underground.^.in its 
role as social commentator, 
refuses to accept the current 
^standard of Playboy sexuality. 
Instead, it portrays this con- 
"''^Bept as a perversion causing 
most of the problems it at- 
tempts . to solve, bven the 
most lyrical portrayals of love 
or sexuality contain Intrusions 
of blood or entrails. To re- 
mind us that it's not that easy. 

Given this. Sunday's program 
was perhaps the best under 



ground Montreal has seen in a 
long while. The films, by 
American director Bill Vehr, 
were delightfully balanced. 
Proceeding from the lyric 
beauty of "Advocado" to the 
camp humor of "Bubbles", 
they arrived eventually at the 
dark satire of "Brothel", 
the movie Playboy called the 
dirtiest ever. made. It is- not. 
But it is a beautiful dissolution 
of everything Playboy stands, 
for. Perhaps this is why the 
magazine considered it filthy. 

Of course, if you missed the 
show, there is really no point 
going on. They will not be' 
screened again. The major 
wonder is that they were ever 
shown at all. These were not 
quite the kind of films design- 
ed to pander to redeeming so- 
cial value. But Montreal's 
censorship board apparently 
considered them for what they 
are — works of art. And, as 
such, let them pass. I wouldn't 
like.,,to^bet how long this si- 
tuation's going to last, but 
for the moment the city is be- 
ing offered a unique chance 
to find out what's really hap- 
pening in the progressive ci- 
nema. 

For those who managed to 
survive the Verdi era. it 
might be interesting to delve 
into the possibilities offered 
by this hew attempt to bring 
modern cinema to Montreal 
The first, and perhaps most- 
important, point which must be 
stressed is that this new ven 
ture is not at all commercial. 
Dimitri Eipides, the founder 
of the theater, is a young and 



dedicated Greek film maker 
with extensive cinematic ex- 
perience in England and the 
States. He is interested in the 
film as art rather than as pro- 
fit. This is not to say that 
gratuitous showings are joy- 
fully given. You have to pay 
at the door because the people 
Dimitri rents from can some- 
times become obnoxious. But 
the point is that thé films. he 
shows arc not chosen with re- 
gard to their potential mass ap- 
peal, Thoy are chosen for 
their validity as art. So the 
theater is seldom filled but 
what is whown there is several 
steps ahead, .of anything else 
of its type in the city. 

The second major point 
about this venture is that it 
is primarily oriented not tow- 
ard théipublic. but toward .the 
.filrnmâkérs ' themselves. It 
has long been a cliché that 
Canada offers no real outlet 
for her aspiring cinematic ta- 
lent. Most underground di- 
rectors can find no outlets for 
any of their stuff because the 
theaters consider It com- 
mercial suicide. Hence, the 
Canadian underground has al- 
ways been stunted - where it 
has existed at all. In point of 
fact, most' young film makers 
. evcntualli^givajjp and go south. 
whéTè^tFië'':fiéla is" more open 
and the density variety of the 
population makes the under- 
ground theater commercially 
viable. 

Dimitri Eipides would like 
to change all lhat. As he sees 
it, Canada should have a 
homebrew cinema. Simple, 



but eloquent. And with 
the .conflicting values and 
drives for change which are 
coming into play, he believes 
there should be plenty of im- 
petus. The French-English 
conflict alone should be spawn- 
ing movies every yèar. And, 
of course. Canada is beset by 
many of tlie same cultural 
problems which have provided 
the main foundation for the 
booming underground in the 
U.S.A. , 

The major problem, says 
Dimitri, is one of markets 
rather than talent or subject 
'matter. And he views his new 
theater as an attempt to rec- 
tify the situation. After he 
gets' on his feet financially, 
he intends itp^iurnj,the 
into an dutleP^i'marily for 
Canadian films. As such, 
there is a chance that Mont- 
real will turn into the major 
centre for new Canadian ci- 
nema. This prospect is highly 
desirable as well as exciting. 
Canadian culture has deferred 
too long to the Americans 
and there is no reason why 
we, as a nation, should go on 
benching our emerging talent. 

The essential commodity for 
such a venture to succeed is 
support. And this is perhaps 
the ■ hardest commodity to 
come by. Most audiences are 
simply not prepared for the 
demands of underground ci- 
'ncma. After all, even at the 
best Holfywood movie the 
viewer can abstract himself 
from the situation, can view 
|thc film as existing in that 
removed nether world of cul- 



ture or art. Not that the 
y^erground is not art, but it . 
consciously destroys the tech- 
nique of art. Simple cameras 
and equipment are utilized, 
even if the dirsctor can afford 
bettor. No scripts or plots are 
used. .If a . specall effect is 
needed, the artist is likely to 
simply spit on the lens or 
deliberately double-expose. 
The entire production is a 
spontaneous outgrowth of ths 
filmmaker's personaltiy and 
mood. It is intended to be a 
visual poem. 

Understandably, this flusters 
many purists. After all, why 
should anyone sit through 
thirty minutes of blurred fra- 
mes simply because the direc- 
tor didn't get laid the night 
before? If you can bring your- 
self to ask this question, then 
there is really no answer. _ 
Forget underground. There is ' 
one thing which this cinema 
demands and that is involve- 
ment. You cannot abstract it; 
you must live it. You must be 
willing to feel the movie. This 
is not to say you must agree 
with the feeling, but you must 
never question its validity to 
the artist himself. After alt, 
the Mona Lisa might have 
looked better with a sneer. 

-BRUCE COVERT 

The Underground Film Centre 
is located at 1921 Bordeaux 
Street, corner of Maisonncuvc 
and St. Marc. The current prog- 
mm runs until November. 10. 
with screening almost evcr>' Sun- 
day at 2, i, 6, 8 and 10 pm. Drop 
in and get flustered. 




It's a-dying... 

Continued from page 3 

more powerless to change society; music 
began to reflect that feeling of powerless- 
ness. Phil Ochs tried to keep it up for a 
while, but times had changed so that his 
words came across as dogmatic, simplistic 
hogwash. But it is interesting, that, rather 
than changing along with changing times, the 
movement completely dissipated. E.xccpt 
for people like Dylan, whose music is not 
stagnant, and who adapts folk themes and 
melodies tp^the^Mcjiangcs he and the sur- 

s^e^^^^^^^^^l^normers died out 
with theën^roWSK'.new conditions. 



. One cannot help but wonder if it is pu- 
rely nostalgic to try to maintain a folk cul- 
ture given the conditions of our society with 
its pop culturc\ If there is a compelling 
reason for the survival of traditional music, " 
why has the folk process seemingly died?: 
Can folk music exist side by side with the 
psychedelic music which finally calls for 
withdrawal from society, with an emphasis 
on introspection? And as musical forms 
tend more and more to merge, is it desir-_ 
able to maintain independence, or is it just 
regressive? 

Although personal themes are often 
found in folk music, emphasis is not intro- 
spective, but rathef; communal. Feelings 
and idca5 ire conveyed so as to finally 
bridge the b'lU t>etween performer and au- 
dience, an effect that cannot be achieved 



through other forms. Certainly, untiVi re- 
cently, folk music evelved from the commu- 
nity, where such a performer-listener dis- 
tinction did not exist. 

Whether the listenier begins to sing 
along, or just is drawn into identitying with 
the performer and audience, the form ne- 
cessitates a breakdown of the subject-object 
relationships established by a performance. 
Though each person brings his individual 
associations -and feelings to a song, the 
response is that of a group, rather than that 
of an individual. The role of the folksong in a 
political movement, then, becomes evident 
and it is this cohesive power which makes it 
so forceful; a song with a political messa- 
ge can often be far more effective iiî brgani- 
^ng than a speech. 

Given the dynamics of folk music, the 



question then becomes one of -whether or 
nôt there|is|stiU a need for a feeling of 
community 'iiflTOi^Mcietv. The answer is 
clearly yes, amiHlirproblem then becomes 
one. of adapting to such a need. It is reveal- 
ing that the hippie culture, which claims to 
be a movement towards forming a commu- 
nity, has chosen forms which are basically 
inb-ospective and tend towards removal 
from community.- 

As the problems confronting the topi- 
cal songwriters of the earlier si.\tics are 
not those which we face, the way we deal with 
them must be different. Up to this point, 
few people other than Dylan have been able 
to maintain links with that period and with 
the folk tradition while still reflecting the 
present. But Folk music must evolve with tht 
times rather than stagnate. 



Friday, October 4th, 1968- 



What gives at UNB? 



byGARYZATZMAN 

for Canadian University Press 

"Join the American revolution - 
fight the draft" 

"Girls say yes to men who say 
no" 

Posters; mattresses; people; 
guitars; food supplies; soup boiling 
over a bunsen burner. Cigarette 
smolce has become an air-substitute. 
Some sit outside Liberation 130 to 
breathe every now and again. A 
commissionaire, ' sometimes a uni- 
versity-paid security policeman, 
peers around the corner of the 
corridor - just checkinE. 

The place is Loring Bailey Hall, 
the Physics and Biology Building on 
the FYedericton campus of the 
University of New Brunswick. The 
time is anytime between Thursday 
Sept. 26 and today, Tuesday Oct. 1. 
Liberation 130 is the office of Dr, 
Norman Strax, temporarily sus- 
pended from his duties as physics 
professor on Thursday morning. The 
people in and around Liberation 130 
want, at the very least, only that 
Strax be justly treated, reinstated 
and/or given full explanation by the 
administration (and/or board of 
governors) for his suspension. 

At the very most, some of the 
protestors want the board of go- 
vernors democratized (i.e. re- 

Rresentative of all segments of the 
lew Brunwick public). They also 



want faculty hire-and-fire procedu- 
res democratized. 

The demonstrators are an ideo- 
ogically heterogeneous group. Some 
arc New Leftists; some are SDS 
radicals; some are liberal demo- 
crats; some social democrats; some 
democratic socialists. Some of the 
demonstrators are ideological con- 
servatives; they are protesting the 
arbitrary suspension of a faculty 
member by an oligarchic, politically 
rresponsible elite. 

Some simply feci Strax is a teach- 
er significantly more competent than 
his predecessor or immediate col- 
leagues. 

All decisions' at Liberation 130 
are democratically voted upon. This 
reporter watched on, taken by sur- 
prise, as the thirty or forty de- 
monstrators took a vote on whether 
to allow access to a CBC newsman. 

Liberation 130 cannot exactly 
be labelled an ivoiy tower out of 
touch with the ,worid. If anything, 
it is too close to it - only two sto- 



AGENTS WANTED 

MEN & WOMEN. Earn Msy . 
•xtni money by MlBng imw 
Gmoda Savmgt Bonds in your 
•pore time amongst your con- 
tacts for member finn of In- 
vestment Deolers Assn. of 
Canada. Generous commission 
poid early December. Write: 
BOX 792 Pioce d'Armes P.Q. 
Montreal. 



reys from the group Anti-Strax 
intimidators demonstrate outside 
the window of Liberation 130, at 
various times in the evenhtgs after 
the building is closed. At this time 
of day, there is only one entrance 
to Liberation 130: by rope through 
the window, as the building doons 
are locked and guarded. Anti-Strax- 
ists have, at various times in the 
last five days, intimidated people 
desiring to Join Liberation 130 by 
hurling cheese and eggs at them 
and the window last night, or by 
grabbing the rope, before those in- 
side can haul it in, and cutting it into 
souvenir shreds (last Sunday morn- 
ing). 

Strax has been summoned to ap- 
pear in court in St. John (68 miles 
south of here) at 9 am Wednesday, 
Oct. 2, on a charge of contempt of 
court. He refused to comply with an 
injunction presented him Monday 
morning, ordering him to end his 
demonstration and vacate his office 
inOaUeyHaU. 



Waterloo Lutheran quits CUS 



WATERLOO (CUP) - The Ca- 
nadian Union of Students lost 
round two of a multi-round refer- 
endum battle Tuesday when Water- 
loo Lutheran University voted 
722-222 to stay out of the union. 

The national union lost the first 
round Friday when Windsor stu- 
dents voted to pull out. 

"The result at Waterloo wasn't 
unexpected", CUS President Pe- 
ter Warrian said. "An unfortu- 
nate we-they made discussion of 
issues impossible. 

"In fact there was little men- 
tion of the concrete issues which 
affect CUS - issues dealing with 
students and education." 

Students at Waterloo Lutheran 
rejected CUS primarily because 



of the Viet Nain and Quebec reso- 
lutions passed at CUS's Septem- 
ber congress. 

The congress condemned Ame- 
rican imperialism in Viet Nam. 
and recognized the right of Que- 
bec to self determination. 

Considerable discussion also 
centred around Warrian's opening 
address to the congress, inter- 
preted by the professional media 
as an invitation to bum university 
buildings. 

WLU second vice-president Ed 
Aungersaid the outcome was "not 
an unwise decision." 

"We intend to subscribe to the 
CUS publications and keep our 
eye on what CUS is doing," he 
said. 



1 



Buy all the '69 models 
before the prices go up. 



DATSUN 





John GUPTA 



BERRA Automobile 

^M^K. DmbiI* between AAitton 
44/ D rark & Sherbrooke 

Telephone: 849-2283 



WE SELL QUALITY USED CARS TOO 



CLASSIFIED 

Thtit idi may bt placed in th« *d««rtliln| 
oMcf at th« Unlnnlty Ctnirt from 9 a.m. 
lo 4 p.m. Adi rtcalvtd by noon appur tht 
lollowing day. Rain: 3 coniKUtivc Inier. 
tlonf - iI.SOi maiimum 20 wordi. 7c p«r ti- 
tra word. 



FOR SALE 



HONDA IM cc 1966. Good condition. $250. 
28&«428. 



C.I.C. LAB COAT SALE: proceeds KG to 
Schotarthio Funtt.-Your support is needed . 
Daily 12^. main lobby. Olio Muss. . 



rOR SALE ^^^m^M 



ACCORDION: 43 bass with case and instruc- 
tion book. Brand new. $200. or Iwst oiler. 
Pnonc Mihc 481-8780 evenings. 



AUSTIN CAMBRIDGE - 1960. summer dri- 
ven last 3 years; Call ER.in 849^9431; aller 
6.937-4579. $150. 



SMALL TAPERECORDER. suitable loi 
lectures, ski boots, sire 8; Good condilion. 
Call at Apl. 6. Xi06 Durochcr alter S. 



LAB COATS now on sale: Room 129. Mc- 
Intyre BIdg. All sires available including 
ladies coats. Open 8:X am - A.X pm. 



nUTUNITIES - Local firm invites calls 
Ion pins, insignia and tportwcar. Samples 
ayailabla. We give eicellent service. Call 
or write: T.T.T. Enterprises. 4300 Bourret. 
Suite 102. Montreal - 731-8626 



TWO SPORTS CAR SNOW TIRES, site 520.1X 
practically new. Also. 25 loot cord lor block 
healer. Wanted: portable typewriter (Elite). Call 
381-7962. 



SKI PARKA - down Insulated - tits size: ladies, 
.large or men's medium. Perfect condilion 
worn twice. Call 935-3048alter 5. 



STOVE, REFRIOERATOR, kitchen, living-room. 

bwJroom furniture, shelves, lamps, etc. Rea- 
sonable ?;2{)«!2unlil il p m M.ike.in oflcr. 



HOUSING 



ROOMS: Spacious Singles or Doubles. Im- 
mediate Occupancy. Economical. Good Home 
Cooking, Study Atmosphere. Call Dave Coi 
between 6 pm. 8 pm;84M973. . 



LAROE HOUSE near Shawbrldga. and smal- 
ler hunting lodgt,. both furnished. Sii month 
rental.-- Meal lor.t'club; t soeiety.v Information: 



FURNISHED ROOMS in Modern Building on 
University. Meals available. Rent $4S. and 
tS. Apply 39S9 University or call 842- 

0198. ;■■ -" i. ...r i 



DOWNTOWN Lome Crescent, attractive 
SVt - top ol older building. Sun porch. Ideal 
lor McGIM. Hospitals. $12S. 288-9871. 



TWO lU FURNISHED apartments available 
immediately. Quiet. All conveniences. Close 
to camnit^CaUiSHiiri 10:30 pm.:2BU432 or 

9r " ' ■ ' 



APPTsutaM tumMwil ortmtunil$h«d3622 
Park Av»r 8«3WI.''VW*'ï*^-:»i'-'?îî^'' 



RADIO McGILL 

Radio McGili will broad- 
cast tonight from 10-12 pm. 
Highlight of the evening will 
be The Drug Society, an 
Interview with.^.Dr.^vUnwin 
of the Allen Memorial Ins- 
titute. A piano recital by 
Paul Berkowitz, live from 
Redpath Hall, will be pre- 
sented also. 

Radio McGill Insound is 
heard on campus every 
day from 12-2pm and 4-6 
pm. News Is presented 20 

minutes after every hour. 



WANTED::. ONE FEMALE to share apart- 
ment elesa to 'campus,' 0«im room $C6. per. 
month. 288-3586. " ' ■ 

LOST 

GLASSES lost on Friday in vicinity ol Engi- 
neering or Arts Building. .Please contact 
Russell. Rm. 402, McConnellHall. 8444444. 

MISCELUNEOUS 



UNITED CHURCH STUDENTS: Open Meet- 
ing. Sunday, Oct. 6. 7:30 pm. Divinity Hall. 
University SI. (near Millon gate). 

ZHE FOOTBALL SMASH: "The Seeds ol 
Time" are back again! Cold beer and Sgl. 
Savage at 3637 University alter the game. 

PAKISTAN STUDENTS' CLUB will hold 
its welcome meeting on Friday. Oct. 4. at 
6 pm in Room 4S7 in the Student Union. Elec- 
tions will t>e held. RelrcshmenIS will b« 
served . All are welcome. 

WRITER'S CRAMP? Help the Students' So- 
ciety Educalion Committee eradicate this 
scourge. See us at the Student Council ollice 
11-2 today. 

COMPLETE ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 

lor dances and parties • light shows, dis- 
cotheques, bands (Canadian & American). 
Call BOOM ENTERPRISES 3421442. a4S- 
1442.482-7056. 

M,O.C. MEMBERS wishing to go' on the 
annual Fall Lake Qoorge Canoe Trip. Oct. 
13-14-15. conttct Tom, 7»«26, 

2 SEKV girts wish matching mates prefer- 
ably with Playboy keys. Enlertalnmenl guar* 
antctd for services rendered. Contact: Lisa 
-271-9U7.Alisa-274-4m '■:f'^KÎiK^^- 

LA DOLCE VITA at' McGill neit Tuesday 
Oct 8. 8 pm. Leacock 132, 50 cents, dis- 
cussion following with Or Peter Ohiin (En- 
gllsh). • . 

D:U, OPEN HOUSE marathon TGIF §Z 
Two great bands; The Power ol Beckett. 
Tlie Yellow Brick Road, amating light spec- 
txl«, liquor, cold beer. Continuous eicite- 
menl at the Gentleman's Fraternity. Friday, 
Oct.4,4-l2,3434McTavish. 

UP AGAINST. THE WAU MOTHERS, ta- 

thers. brothers. & sisters. No nutter what 
your hang-up. come paint our raped wall. 
Friday, 12 pm. Hillel House. 

PSI U SATURDAY SOUL SOUND Open House 

34?9 Ptfl. band. b.ir. Sat. Oct. 5. 8J0 pm. • 

2jm EvcfyonoV/clcomc. 

CONFIDENTIAL to Lisa and Alisat'l don't 
have a key. but I ve Rct a tool that'll open any- 
thing - Herbert. 483- M05^ 

SCARLET KEY. Importa^nt meet ing. Tuesday' 
Oct 8, r p.m. Uniors Rm. 023. 



RIDES 

RIDE WANTED to Philadelphia/New York. 
Friday PM, Oct 11, Willing share enpenses. 
Call Adele:Day84S4294, Eves. 7334751. 

RIDE FOR 2, NYC and back, Oct 10/11-14. 
Wll share enpenses and drive. Sajkl: 288-7687, 
Shahab:843-ngi. 

TUTORlNa 

SPANISH TUTOR available evenings and some 
days lor tutoring at any level. Phone Francisco 
at 8436406. 



TYPIHO 

TYPING - theses and'term papers. ReasonaU* 
rates. Phone 845^682. 



WANTED 

TUITION WANTED in Math III. Oiler two 
dollart '.peri; hour.':: Herman: .,B4Ï>3S5I after 

STUOENT.'TO WALK small boy from 3690 
Peel to leacock and entertain him from 3:30 
- 4:00 until his mother finishes class, Mon- 
t Wed. Call 392-5181, .jltewdJ.. 

USED BOOKS for Spanish llI.tFnkhch 100, 

Geology 121. English 100. Robinson's Chaucer 
text. Piers Ploughm an. 842-1059. 

SECRETARY WANTED lor part-time work. 10- 
20 hours per week. Qualilicalions: type 75 wpm; 
lake dictation and dictaphone: good hand- 
writing: citra languages handy: attractive 
appearanct •nO'good pertonality. Ptione Bill 
atB43<460.'^' " 

WORKBOOK lor Samuelson and Scolt Economics 
200 with completed answers. Must be A or-B 
student in 200-, Call Dave Jr, 731-7238. 



Did you get a 

CANADA STUDENT LOAN 

before July 1, 1968? 

Are you again enrolled as a 
full-time student? 



It the answer is Yes to both questions, you should contact 
your Bank Manager belore November 30, 196B. 

REMEMBER it is'your responsibility to conlirm your interest- 
. free status at your bank, to ensure'that you are not charged 
interest on your continuing loans 




roposed Constitutional Amendments 




-Friday. October 4th. 1968 



Proposals for amendments to the 
Constitution of tiie Students' Society 
iiave been made. As tiiese proposed 
amendments cover every article and 
section of the Constitution, any part 
of it may therefore be sub-amended. 
The deadline for submitting sub- 
amendments will be 10 a.m. Thurs- 
day, October 10th. Proposals must 
be type-written in double space, and 
must be duly seconded. 

A Regular Meeting of the Students' 
Society has been called for 1 p.m. Fri- 
day, October 18, 1968 to consider 
the amendments and subamend- 
ments. 

Robert Hajaly, 
President. 

MOVED THAT the Constitu- 
tion of the StuBints-'^ Society 
of McGill University be amend- 
ed by deleting Articles I to 
XVII and substitution the 
following: 



ARTICLE I - Name 

The Students' Society of McGill University. 

ARTICLE n - Object 

,^1) To group and to represent the students re- 
'^stered in the university. 

2) To exercise control of the student activities. 

3) To do all such things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the alMvè objects. 




1) All students restored in McGill University 
shall be members' of the Students' Society, except 
the following: 

1) Studoits governed by the constitution of the 
Macdonald College Students' Society. 

ii) Students rej^lstered in the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research ^o are non-resident studoits 
or full-time meinben of the teaching staff . 

2) Partial students taldng less than three courses 
shall have all the privileges of membership except 
that they may not be elected to the Students' Coun- 
dl. . 

ARTICLE ly- Officers 

1) The officers of the Students' Society shall be 
a President, a Vice-President (Internal Affairs), 
a Vice-Preddent (Unhrersity Affairs), a Vice 
President (External Affairs), a ..VlcerPKsldaiti 
(Financial Affairs), a Speaicqr, a " 
Treasurer. ;• " 

2) Duties: 

à) Ihe President shall be diief? 
of the Students' Society. Hé shall be diainnan of 
the Executive Conunittee. He may delegate such 
executive powers as he may deem necessary, and 
shall supervise the woric of the office staff. He 
shall rq)resent the Students' Society on all official 
occasions. "i,^- ■ 

b) The VlçePl re tidqit (Internal Affairs) shall 
perform tbi^ul@^f !pie President in the absence 
of the lattérï and sliall be responsible to the Execu- 
tive Committee of Studmts' Council for the opera- 
tion of all activities except those within the res- 
ponsibilities of the other Vice-Presidents. 

c) The Vice-President (University Affairs) shall 
be responsible to the Executive Committee of 
Students' Council for relations with the govern- 
ment of McGill University, and for the educational 
affairs of the Students' Society, 

d) The Vice-President (External Affairs) shall 




bé*responsiblé to the Executive Conmiittee of Stu- 
dents' Council for relations with student organiza- 
tions external to the Students' Society, with govern- 
ments external to McGill University, and with the 
general public. ^^t^è^^ -■ ■ 

e) The \^ice-President (Flnandal^Affairs) shall 
be responsible to the Elxecutive Committee of Stu-vV 
dents' Council for reporting on the financial affairs 
of the Students' Sode^foiE?assisting in the pre- 
paration of budgets for Students' Council, and for 
the presentation of budgets to Students' Council. 
He shall supervise such auditing procedures for 
the .financial affairs of the, Students' Society as 
Students' Coundl may establis^^ 

f) Th'e Spealier shall preside at all meetings of 
Students' Coundl,^and the Students' Sodety. He 
shall perform 'dutiel^imilar to those of the Spealc- 
er of the House of Commons, save that he shall 
not cast a vote to breaic a tie, and shall appoint 
Deputy Speakers to perform his duties in his ab- 
sence.. ,. ■ : .'-.s'éi^^p^fi^cjt-i&s^^^^ 

g) Thé Secretary shall be custodian of ^ records 
and documats whatsoever bdonging to or dealhig 
with the affairs of the Sodety, except those under 
the custody of the Treasurer. He shall be the Se- 
cretary of Students' Council and of the Executive 
Committee. 

h) The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all 
ledgers and recdpts bdonging to^o^ealing with 
the affeiirs of the Sodety. He sliâp^ii>ein^cliuge of 
all recdpts and disbursements. 

ARTICLE V - Fees 

1) Members of the Students' Sodety oiroUed 
hi schools or faculties the majority of whose stu- 
dents are candidates for .;,tbeirg.fint ^university 
degree or diploma shall bërequbrèd to'pay an'an- 
nual fee of ^.00 to the Students' Sodety. 

• 2) ; Alllothe r^members of the Students'^.Sqciety 
shalI^fiëwq^Kd to pay an annual fee oftfl^OQlto 
the Students' Society, except partial students taking 
less than three courses, who shall be requhred to 
pay an annual feé of |lO.()0. 

3) The above jsuim(j^all . be colleded by. the Mc- 
GiU University Caslilier with the regular tuiÙoti f^ 

4) The Treasurer of the Students' Sodety shall 
recdve these fees from McGill University and de- 
posit them in a chartered bank or with the univà- 
sity. 

ARTICLE VI - Students' CouncU 

1) The governing authority of the Students' Sode> 
ty shall be vésted hi the Students' Council. It shall 
be the only recognized medium between the Stu- 
doits' Sodety, and the Government of McGill Uni- 
versity and the general public. 

2) Students' (^undl shall be composed of: 

a) The President of the Studoits' Sodety 

b) The Vice-President (Internal Affairs) of the 
Studaits' Sodety 

c) The Vice-Presideit (University Affairs) of 
the Students' Sodety 

d) The \^ce-Presidait (External Affairs) of the 
Students'. Sodety 

e) The Vice-President (Financial Affairs) of the. 
Students' Sodety 

f) The Editor-bi-Chief of the McGUl Daily, who 
sh^dl be a participating but non-voting member 

g) one representative from each of the following: 

i) the students proceeding to the degree of BA., 
and the partial students hi the Faculty of Arts and 
Sdence. 

ii) the students proceeduig to the degree of 
B.Sc. ■ ■i^.'/i^, , 

iii) the members of the Students' Society hi the 
Faculty of Eduratibri. 

iv) the members of the Students' Society in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research and the 
Faculty of Divinity. 

v) the students in the School of Architecture. 

vi) the students in the Faculty of Dentistry. 



vii) the students in the Faculty of Engineering. 

viii) the students.in the Faculty of Law. 

ix) the students in the Facility of Management. 

x) the students in the Faculty of Medicine. 

xi) the students in the School of Nursing. 

xii) the students in the School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy; 

and one additional representative from each of the 
above groups (i) to (xii) for every 'five hundred 
(500) students after the first two hundred fifty (250). 

3) Meetings shall be on such days and at such 
hours as the President shall deem fit. The Secre- 
tary shall give the members individual notice at 
least forty-dght hours before each meeting. A ma- 
jority of the members shall constitute a quorum. 
A meeting shall be called by the Secretary on re- 
cdpt by him of a written request signed by twor 
tlurds of the members of Counf^.,^; .; 

4) The authority on procîâur^t iheetuigs of 
Students' Council and its committees shall be Ro- 
berts' Rules of Order Revised. 

5) Committees chosen by Coundl may from time 
to time be appointed to consider or execute such 
bushiess as it is the duty of Coundl to perform. 
Any such committee shall be responsible to Coun- 
cil through thejjgroidentijoi^e of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, as determined l^Coundl. ' 

6) Students' Council shall be responsible for the 
management and control of the McGill Daily 
through the Editor-in-Chief. In its editorial col- 
umns, the McGill Daily shall be free to express 
whatever ophiion it chooses, save that no editorial 
shall express or hnply any but a neutral attitude 
hi discussing any student dection. , 

7) All mieethigs of Students' COuhdl and its com- 
mittees shall be open to observers, unless a vote 
of a majority of the members at such a meeting 
deddes to hold the meethig, or a part thereof, 
in camera. In such a case the particular reason 
for that decision shall be made public. All mhiutes, 
agendas, and times and places of meetings shall 

. be given public notice in advance. In particular, the 
minutes of thé meetings of iStudents' Council shall 
be posted on school and faculty notice boards in 
their entirety, except for sections of mmutes re- 
cording discussions held in camera. . 



ARTICLE Vn - Executive Committee 
•of Students' Council 

1) the executive authority of Students' Council 
shall be vested in the Executive Committee. 

2) the Executive Cbminittéé shall consist of the 
followhig members: ' 

a) the President of the Students' Sodety 

b) The Vice-President (Internal Af&urs) of the 
Studaits' Sodety 

c) the Vice-President (University Affairs) of the 
Studaits' Sodety 

d) Uie Vice-President (External Affahrs) of ttie 
Students' Sodety 

e) the Vice-President (Financial Affairs) of the 
Students' Sodety 

f) Uie Editor-uhChief of thé McGiU Daily. 

3) the Executive Coinmittee 'shall meet at least 
onceaweek. 

4) the Executive Conunittee shall lie responsible 
to Students' Council through the President of the 
Students' Sodety. In the event of any d^greement 
within the Ebcecutive Committee, Uie President's 
decision shall prevail. 

ARTICLE Vm - Judicial Board 

1) Subject to the ratification of Students' Coun- 
cil, a conunittee composed of the I^esident of the 
Law Undergraduate Society and the President of 
the Students' Society shall appoint to a body to be 
knovm as the Judicial Board of the Students' Soci- 
ety five meml)ers to bé chosen from among the 
students in theh* final year proceeduig to a B.C.L. 
Continued on page 9 
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degree. The members of the Judicial Boara' sliall 
be appointed in September of each year, and shall 
have a tenure of twelve months. They sliall elect a 
Chairman from among their number. 

,2) The Judicial Board shall have the power to 
summon anu hear any member of the Students' So- 
ciety regarding any violation of the regulations 
contahied in the.Code of Regulations.and Penalties 
ôf^thevStùâehts'- Society (to be^^^hed as By- 
Laws), and to impose penalti ra^^j ^fied there- 

3) The Board shailVcSnbiictfitsfpflRN^^ ac- 

cording to the Judicial Procedures of " the Stu-~ 
dents| Society, to be established as By-Laws. 

4) Individuals or bodies may app^ before the 
Judicial' Board through counsd.;iTlie..Law Under- 
graduate Society shall appohit foïïFstïïdents whom 
any individual or body may consult as counsel to 
seek advice and/or plead thehr case. „^ 

5) Every member of the Students' SodetyFOTd ? 
every student organization, shall have the ri^l to 
petition thè Board, by way of a letter to its Chair- 
man,' seeking a hearing on any quâtionxonceriiing 
an^é^d^olation of the Regulations oyhé:St^ 
^âfêm^Sodety by any member or organiafira^oH 
concerning the interpretation of the CohstituUon 
of the Students' Society or the legislation of Stu- 
dents' Council. 

ARTICLE IX -Finances 

1) All conunittees and organizations t^equestuig 
Students' Society money shall be required- to'sub-' 
mit a budget to the Vice-President (Financial 
Affairs). No committee or organization shall re- 
ceive funds unless its budget has been approved 
by Students' Council. 

2) All committees and^rganizations which re- 
ceive funds shall t^^u^ieâjto submit an itemized 

udj^et^to tiie TréilwW before any disbursements 
re'niadef^'*"''' -" ' ; . . 

3) All cheques drawn against the Students' So- 
ciety account shall be signed by the Treasurer 
and countersigned by the Vice-President (Finan- 
cial Affairs) or the President. The Treasurer shall 
first satisfy himself that the expenditure has been 
authorized hi the budget approved by Students' 
Council. ■ - ; , , 

'4) An annual fmancial statement for the past- 
fiscal year of the Students' Society (June 1st. to 
May 31st.) shall be published ui the McGill Daily 
before the fifteenth of November. 

5) Thé accounts of the Students' Society shall 
be audited annually by accountants chosen by Stu- 
dents' Council. 



ARTICLE X - Elections: 



1) Officers of the Students' Society: 
a) The President shall be elected annually be- 
tweai the 22nd. day of February and the 7th. day 
of March, by a baUot of all the members of the 
Society. He shall be nommated by any one hundred 
members. Such nominations shall be presented in 
writing to the Secretary at le^t^ten^)^ before 
the date, of election and publiiheS ^im teeiMcGill 
Daily at ieast one week before the^SmtamMne elec-~ 

Should only one person be nonunated for the post 
at the date set for the closhig of nombations, the 
date for the closhifof nondnations shall be extend- 
ed forty-eight hours, and notice thereof published 
intheMcGiUDaUy.•.>,.-^i . 

(b) The Vice-Presidents shail be elected annu- 
ally between the 22hd: day of February and the 7th. 
day of March, by à ballot of all the. members of the 
Society. Each shall be .'nominated, by any fifty 
memliers. Such nominations shall be presented in 
writing to the Secretary at least ten days before the 
date of the election and published in the McGill 
Daily at least one week before the date of the 
election. - 

(c) The Speaker shall be elected annually be- 
tween the 7th. day of March and the 30th. day of 
March by Students' Council oh the recommendation 
of the Judicial Board. He may not )^ removed from 
ofHce : except by a decision of the Judicial Board 
following his impeachment at an Elxtrabrdinary 
Meeting of the Students' Society. 



(d) Terms of Office 7 
(i) The Presidents and the Vice-Presidents shall 
take office at the begimiing of the fiscal.yeari Ju^ 
1st. In the event' of resignation, Students' CotiifcU 
shall decide on a date for the election of a suc- 
cessor, the procedure of election behig similar to 
that in the case of the regular election. The succ- 
essor so appointed shall hold office until the end 
^ of the fiscal year. 
r|f^?i^,(ii) The Speaker shall take office at the beginn- 
ing of the fiscal year, June 1st. In the event of re- 
signation, a isuccessor shall bé selected within 
fourteen days, the procedure of selection being si- 
milar to that in the case of the regular selection.. 
Until such time as a successor is selected, the 
President shall appoint a member of the Students' 
Society to serve as Acting Speaker. 

2) Students' Council 

a) All representatives to Students' Council ex- 
cept those from the Faculty of Graduate Studi|K 
and Research and the Faculty of Divinity shallS' ^' 
elected by the students of thek respective faculties 

, : ^ or schools between November 20th. and December 
10th. of each year. The representatives from the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research and the 
Faculty of Divinity shall be elected between Fe- 
bruary 22nd. and March 7th. of each year. . 

b) No minations s hall be signed by 25 students of 
-the cons^pffl|^f||^^e^nominee is to represent. 

Nomlnatiolismiist bé in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Students'Sodet^.at least ten days before the 
date of the dectibn and pûblished by him in the 
McGiU^Daily at least one we^ before the date of 
. the âécUon. Voting shaUb 

c) '^'rhei;irepresentatives shall serve for the ca- 
lendar year following their election, except for the 
representatives from the Faculty of Graduate Stu- 
dies and Research and the Faculty of Divinity, who 
shall serve for the fiscal year following thehr elec- 
tion. 

3) ,AU,members^.of^Students',CouncU.m^ be 
memliira 'of tHe Stiîdènts^^S^^ or fa- 
culty representatives- must be enrolled in the 
school or faculfar whosé^s t ud ey ts^they represent. 

4) Elections st^ÎDe^praoiScfêd in accordance 
with the Électoral By-laws of the Students' Socie- 
ty. A Chief Returning Officer shall be appointed by 
the President, subject to the ratification of Stu- 
dents'Xouncil, and his decisions concernUig inter-: 
pretatioh of thèse By-Laws shall be final, except 
that they shall be subject to appeal to the Judicial 
'Board, i^^^-^,!. 

5) The?Se«retary and the Treasurer shall be 
chosen by Students'. Council to hold office for the 
fiscal year, the continiiaUon of the agreenients de- 
pending on ratification of each successive' Coundl. 
Thcy^sball^not be members of the Society, and shall 

- bepaiS^^^es. 

ARTICLE Xli-jRecall 



Any member of Students' Council shall be remo- 
ved firom office upon receipt by the Speaker of a pe- 
tition which requësts his removal and which con- 
taUiybéisignatùres of ial'thir of his constituents, 
or tw^lÉfbs^f Ithe niim voted at Uie elec: 
tion at which he was à candidate, whichever, is 
greater.. !.. 

ARTICLE XII - Meetings of the Students' 
Society 

1) A Regular Meetlii^ shall be called by the Pre- 
sident on three weeics' notice at least oncé in each 
term to conduct any business of the Students' So- 
ciety. ... : 

2) An Emergency Meeting may be called on 
three days' notice by the President. 

3) A Special Meeting shall be called by the Pre- 
sident at the written request of five hundred (500) 
members of the Students' Society .on.;three days' 
notice given in the McGill Daily. InitialWotions to 
be presented at a Special Meeting shall be recorded 
by the President in the McGill Daily, at the same 
time as such notice of the Special Meeting is pub- 
lished. 

4) An Extraordinary Meeting of the Students' 
Society, for the purpose of bringing Impeachment 
Proceedings against the Speaker of the Students' 



Society, shall be called by the F^nesident, on receipt 
of Articles of Impeachment sigSSdiby not less than 
five hundred (500) members of the Students'Society, 
on seven days' notice, recorded with the Article by 
Uie President, in the McGill Daily. The President 
shall act as,,diairman,|and;^^ 
two-thirds shâÛti^^uJredforimp^^ 

5) At each on^^^Uœlaliove meetings five hun- 
dred (500) members sh^ constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of bushiess. 

6) All regularly taken decisions at an Official 
Meeting of the Students' Sodety shall be binding on 
Students'Council. li^^^^ 

7) .The^thraity^on pr^^ of 
the Siiiclëms^iSocîefy 'shâu bé Robéit^^ of Or- 
der Revised.. 

ARTICLE Xm - Referendum 

t 

A Referendum may he held in the following cir- 
cumstances and under the following conditions: 

1) An Official or Unofficial meeting of the Sti^ 
dents' Society must first have been cmled to con- 
sider the specific question covered by the referen- 
dum. 

rf2)]Ifja quorum is not present as indicated in 
ARTICLE Xn _(5) above, Uie assembly shall consti- 
tute an Unofficial Meeting to discuss the question. 

3) Studen^Çoùndl may, at its discretion, hold 
l^ajpetojradiiun'on^ny 6^ all of the questions which 
P^v^^iiS^îeh at the Official or Unofficial Meet- 
ing of the Society. 

4) For the referendum to beof any effect what- 
soever, at least twenty percenf^lifie niembers of 
the Students' Society must vote. 

5) A decision taken by a referendum shall .be 
bbidhig on Students' Council. It shall supersede any 
decision of a Students' SodetyJ^ting. r-^^'j^^^ . 

6) The referendum sli^^M^nducud^x^tu- 
dents' Council under the dhrect superyisloF^" 
Chief Returning Off icer. 

ARTICLE XIV - Amendments 

1) This constitution may be amended only by an 
affirmative vole of two-thirds of a retèienduin of 
Uie Students' Sodety. ^ 

2) A proposed amendment shall be put to a refe- 
rendum if and only if a mmbnum of two hyndred 
(200) votes have been so cast at an . Official or 
Unofficial Meeting of the Students' Society. 

3) The proposed amendment shall be published 
in the McGill Daily at least two weeks prior to 
such a meeting. nv;.:r :, iv 

4) Sub-amendments shall be' published in ' the 
McGill Daily at least one week prior to such a 
meethig. A sub-amendment shall apply only to the 
same section or sections of the Article affected by 
the amendment proposed in the preceding week." 

5) Proposed amendments or sub-amendments 
must be submitted in writmg to the Secretary of 
the StudentslSociety and must be signed by at least 
ten 'members of the Students' Society. 

6) A proposed amendment shall be put to a re- 
ferendum within two weeks after a miiumum of 
two hundred (200) members have so voted at an 
Official or Unofficial Meeting of the Students'Socie- 
ty- ■ . 

7) These amendments shall become effective un- 

mediiatdy. 

' Submitted by: Robert Hajaiy 
Peter Foster 
Ian Hyman 



MOVED THAT Article VIII of 
the Constitution of the Students' 
Society of McGill University be 
amehded.as follows: 



(1) NoChange 

(2) The Students Council shall be composed of the 
following membera; with the following voting 
privileges. , 

(a) The President of the Students Society who 
shall be chairman, having one vote. 

(b) The Vice-President (Internal Affairs) of the 
Students Soc^iety, having one Vote. , - , , . 

Continued on page 10 ' 
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Amendments 



Continued from page 9 



(c) The Vi(»-Presidènt" (External Affairs) of the 
Students Society having one vote. 

(d) The Editor-in-Chief of the McGUl DaUy, who 
shall be a'participating, but non-voting meniber. 

(e) Seven representatives from the students in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, at least two of 
whom are pursuing a B,Sc. degree and two of 
whom are pursuing a B.A. degree, each of whom 
having two votes. 

(f) Three representatives from the Faculties of 
Divinity and of^raduate^Studie^ and Research 
each of whorîf bw^^nSyotes. 

(gl^Three representatives from the Faculty of En- 
gineering and from the School of Architecture, 



at least one of whom is proceeauig to the de- 
gree of B. Eng., having one-vote each. 

(h) Two representatives from the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, having one vote each. 

(i) One representative from each of the following 
groups, having one vote each : 

1. The students in the Faculty of Law 

2. The students in the Faculty of Management, 
School of Commerce. 

3. The students in the Faculty of Medicine. 

4. " " Dentistry 

5. " " " " " Music 

6. " ." " " " FacjilUœ^of 

Nursing, and of Physicar and^Occu- 
pational Therapy. 
(3) The Students' Council should be re-apportionèd 



-Friday. October 4th, 1968 

annually, before the tenth day of .November, 
according to the following scheme: ^^^^p}' 

(a) Each of^tbe,aforeinenUoned ^ups,^th à 
populàtimof less than 25(X) 'students 
have one representative for every 500 
students, having one vote each. 

(b) Each of the aforementioned groups, with 
2500 (twenty-five hundred) students or 
more, shall have one representative for 
every one thousand students, having two 

. - ".^^ votes each, v^-h 
The remainder of the i 



Jcleifunchahged. 
Proposed by: 

Norman Spector B.A. 3 
Seconded by: 
Charles Krauthammer B.A. 3 





The Machii^e. . . 

' ■ Continued from page s 

, as why Canada^J^j|idiplomatic re- 

° lations with Cnnntunist countries 
and not with the Vatican. 

Duplessis' anti-Communist cam- 
paing was also directly related 
to the question of provincial 
autonomy. The Union Natio-' 
nale contended that the task of 
Communists would be simplified 
considerably If all legislative 
power was centralized In Ottawa. 

All these arguments met with 
considerable support from the 
electorate; which seemed convinc- 
ed that a Liberal vvictoiy. in Qué- 
bec would open the flood gates of 
Communism. Vestiges of this an- 
ti-Communist paranoia appeared 
again in the last federal election 
on June 25, when it was, reported 
that Union Nationale organizers 
and j pari^ priatsiv^^enonc- 
ingiPierrefEliiottTTfuSeati 'as a 

jCpnununlst in rural areas. 

^Not 'the least of the reasons 
for the electoral successes of the 
Union Nationale machine were its 
blatantly corrupt administrative 
and electoral practir ' " " " 

The nepotism, ^1 
ized goon-squad eleci 



wer brought to light after the 
party's defeat in 1960, although 
most Quebec newspapers could 
have revealed them during Dti- 
plessls'rtgime,^i;.^yj,i4, 

For a'^ numbcr'of reasons, pay- 
offs not being the least of them, 
the press remained silent, with 
the single exception of Le Devoir, 
which alone fought Duplessis' 
corruption down the Une. 

In September of 1959, "Le 
Chef" died suddenly, leaving a 
decapitated party. 

In June of 1960, the Liberal 
Party, under its new leader Jean 
Lesage, won the provindal-elec- 
tion and took power.l3H|w; 
. ^^Tbe5ev<(twujeven^ 
causeand'effKUfliPliMP' 

Duplessis' death delivered a 
stunning blow to the Union Na- 
tlonale's electoral chances. But 
at the same time, a renaissance 
was taking place. 

Between the elections of 1956- 
ànd 1960, several developments 
strengthened the position of the 
Liberal Party and weakened the 
Union Nationale. 

The Conservatives were In 
power In Ottawa sjnce 1957, and 
^kUted^ne,jof Duplessis' most 
t^u^ments that If the 
Liberals came to pow- 




er they would surrender Quebec's 
rights to Ottawa'. 

Lesage gave the Liberals a 
stronger nationalist orientation. 
In his appeal to the electorate 
Lesage followed two main lines 
of attack: he criticized the ad- 
ministrative and electoral cor- 
ruption of the Union Nationale, 
and emphasized the urgent need 
for social reforms. 

The strongest element in the Li- 
beral party's electoral campaign 
was its proposal to introduce an 
extensive program of social and 
labor legislation. Two reforms 
the party stressed' were the^hn- 
. mediate Inbroduction of > hospital 
insurance, and an ambitious ipro^ 
gram of aid to educationfwhich 
would establish free schooling, 
on all levels. 

Two. less publicized points in 
Lesage^pn^ram. were the es- 
tabllshmen^f^Dcpàrtment of 
CultûnïMf fainHtd c help & foster 
and'mafeiiln'^FrëncH'^Canadlà^ 
Identify, and the creation of an 

Economic Planning and Develop- 
ment Council which would give the 
government a planned program 
of economic and industrial, deve- 
lopment.^,, .■ , , ; • , 
In the election, Lesage captured 
51% . of the popular vote' and 



C leaver fights back 



SAN FRAN(nSCO (CUPI) - El- 
drldge Cleaver, hounded by Cali- 
fornia politicia^:,and legal offi- 
cials, lasl»^lpâc Wedn^ay at 



soil, you're there to defend your 
own borders and if you're attack- 
ed, drop your bombs." 



govemor?Ronald:'Reagan, calling, m - |x xI 
hto^'|a pïïnk>à" sissy and a co- HOVOlt COSlly 



ward." 

He challenged Reagan to a duel 
to the death or "until he says Un- 
cle Eldrldge" - and gave the go- 
vernor a choice of weapons: guns, 
knives, baseball bats or marsh- 
mallows. ' 

The Black Panther minister of 
information spoke to an overflow 
crowd of 2,500 in an hour and a 
quarter speech at .Stanford Uni- 
' yerslty. - 

^iaiTh%Universlty of California 
-'^^^P^Berkeley is awaiting filial 
decision on a proposal to allow 
him to lecture there - the Ber- 
keley faculty meets Friday to 
discuss the action of the Board 
of Regents last month limiting 
Cleaver lo one lecture on the 
, campus. 

cleaver described the United 
States as "the successor to nazi 
Germany, the no. 1 obstacle to 
human progress . - not Russia, 
' not China, but Babylon, right, 
here in NorUi America." 

Speaking, of Mao Tse-Tung, 
Cleaver said: "Baby, you've done 
a beautiful job, you've got your 
hydroRen bomb. You don't have 
your "troops "on anyone ■ else's 



NEW YORK (CUPI) - Co- 
lumbia University officials esti- ; 
mate the revolt at the university 
last spring cost the : school over 
300,000 dollars In ""eictrabrdinary 
expenses. 

Most money v/as spent for re- 
pairs to damaged university pro- 
perty, for extra rent-a-cop ser- 
vices and for work of committees 
studying the university's struc- 
ture. 

The 300,000 dollars does not 
include legal fees, which are 
expected to be "substantial", 
according to Joseph P. Nye, the 
university's business manager. 
It also does not include the con- 
tinuing expenses of the commit- 
tees, 65,000 dollars in wages 
to liourly employees who were 
paid for the three days they could 
not enter the campus to work 
last spring, extra hours worked 
by teachers and administrators 
during the height of the crisis, 
and teaching and "management" 
time of university officials pre- 
vented from performing their 
regular work. 



AMATEUR RADIO CLUB 

The Amateur. Radio Club is of- 
fering to all McGUl students a 
telegram service, free of charge, 
throughout Canada, the U.S., and 
certain South American countries. 
Under special conditions the club 
will arrange for "long distance 
telephone" conversations, . also 
free of charge. Inquiries should 
be made in the. union, room 401; 
from 1-2 pm. 

Last week-end operators David 
Weiner and Robert Blohm of the 
Amateur Radio Club won the an- 
nual VE/W Contest sponsored by 
the Montreal Amateur Radio Club 
to promote relations between 
American and Canadian amateurs. 
The winners contacted 810 sta- 
tions during the 20 hr. period, and 
gabled a record score of 153,090 
points, beating VE2AXR's rec- 
ord of Nil Squared. 



Biafra Rally 



There will be a rally In 
support of Biafra in Do- 
minion Square on Satur- 
day at twelve noon. All 
are invited to show they^ 
care. 



51 seats to the Union Nationalc's 
43. 

The reasons for the success 
of the Liberal Party should not 
be idealized. 

Lesage won because of two 
factors, only one of them his par- 
ty's own doing: the death of Du- 
plessis, and the Liberals' suc- 
cess is coalescing all the ene- 
mies Duplessis had made when 
he was in power into a powerful 
opposition. 

"The reformists were only one 
element in the Liberal govern- 
ment, and theh" much-publicized 
actions had little to do with any 



mandate the party had received in 
1960. 

Sbc years later, the fears of 
French Canadians about the loss 
of their identity, , the ..faceless 
voice that speaks from the coun- 
tryside in every election, spoke 
again. ' - 

This time It put Daniel John- 
son, who had been a rising star 
when the Union Nationale was 
def eajed^in into pow^^ 

As ''premier^ Hë^miilnëd un- 
swervingly faithful to the party's 
■ traditional base. 

Now it is for Jean-Jacques 
Bertrand to do the same. 




Nominations are hereby tailed for 
the following two positions: 

Two G>uncil Representatives from the 
Faculty of Arts & Science, one of 
whom must be in Science. 

a. The nominees should be in their 
final year proceeclingM^oira 

a A or BSc degreeand in good 
academic standing. 

b. Nominations for the represen- 
tative must be signed by at least 
25 members of the Arts and 
Science. Undergraduate Society 
and counten signed by the nomi- 
nee. 

c. Only ASUS Students can vote for 
this position. 

* All nomi nations must contain ONI/Y 
the wordsftSSIeidl in the Students' So- 
ciety Electoral By-Laws II on page 191 
of the Student Handbook. ^ 

* All nominations must be handed over 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Stu- 
dents' Society by 4:00 p.m., Friday, 
Oct. 4, 1968. 

* Elections will be held on Wednesday, 
Oct. 16, 1968. 



9rH 



ridayî October 4t^li'i9éB:i.''" 



Ruggermen taie 
Cadets in opener 



The V rugger Redmen open 
their season against .the 
R.M.C. Cadets Saturday morn- 
ing following a costly exhibi- 
tion victoty over the Montreal 
Barbarians this past Wednes- 
day night. 

Kent Locke, the team's start- 
ing fullback, tore ligaments in 

..his ankle in the 13^ win, and 
will miss at least ' the first 
game. Locke is one of the fin- 
est players on the squad and 

.his absence may make the dif- 
ference in the encounter with 
R.M.C. Tlie- Cadets are not 
known for their prowess on the 
rugger field but they did upset 
Queen's last year and they are 
always in superb physical con- 
dition. 

Game line-up 
Redman Coach Peter Covo 
has not yet decided on a° re- 
placement for Locke, but his 

tentative line-up for the sea- 
son opener finds Barry Lor- 
ton, Bob Moffat, and Mike Hall 
in the front roWubacked.upby]i,ae 



Peter . Oliver, Russ Bing 
ham, Jim Gilmour, John;Ki- 
tridge and Pétor lBalléinAN ick 
Paul and JotintPê ten^wul'be 
the halts with Mike Atwood, 
Urn Cas'grain, Jay Garland 
and Hansel se Sousa starting 
at threeK]uarter. . Elither Ian 
MacKenzie or Barry Lorton 
will play fullback. 

Win in sight 
Peters, Casgrain and Gar- 
land all have exceptional 
speed but coach Covo wants to 
stick to the fundamentals. 'Jt 
will take some time before 
we Jell and the team we have 
to beat is Queen's," 'Covo 
states. "R.M.C. should be 
stronger than they have been 
in the past but even without 
Kent (Locke), we should beat 
the Cadets". 

The Redmen are a veteran 
squad with the speed, the size, 
the strength, and the desire to 
roll over R;M.C. and perhaps 
even take the league champion- 



Clansmen tri p ped 12-0 



t'y 




Booters bomb 



byJEFLAUZON 

The Soccer Redmen opened and 
closed their exhibition series last 
Wednesday by routing MacDonald 
College 1(H) on Forbes field. 

Coach Noetzel is confident that 
his team is physically and men- 
tally fit for the season opener 
this Saturday against the Univer- 
sity of Laval. "Every player 
on my team this year is National 
League material," stated Noetzel. 

Early lead 

Noetzel's confidence is well- 
founded after ihe impressive 
showing of his team last week 
against MacDonald. The candy- 
sUlpers built up a lead of 3-0 
in the first twenty minutes and 
they never looked back. 

The half ended with a 5-0 score, 
but it was evident that MacDonald 
was finished for the evening. 
Against a highly precisioned pas- 
sing attack, the MacDonald 
defence capitulated. The Mac- 
Donald forwards ran well, but 
seemed undisciplined in their, pas- 




Qo for (vMolsoii Golden. 
The beamutifiil ale wiih soul. 



'b.iAfd in Qwcbte bv M 



Time and time again the red 
and white forwards caught Mac- 
Donald's defence off-guard with' 
their cross and block passing. 
The candy-stripers seemed to 
score almost at will, dazzling the 
opposing defenders, and causing 
the MacDonald goalkeeper to suf- 
fer severe palpitations. 

Centre forward Ian Michlejohn 
illustrated championship form 
in leading the Redshirts' attack. 
His sparkling dashes, effective ' 
dribbling, precision passing and 
strong tackles singled him out 
as the -star of the game. He 
notched two goals and five assists 
to seal MacDonald's defeat. 

It is of significant interest that 
Brian Cleary, formerly head 
coach at McGill^ suffered ignoble 
defeat at the hands of the candy- 
stripers. He is presently soccer 
coach at MacDonald. 
- Noetzel is looking forward to 
entering a team in the Quebec 
Provincial Invitational Indoor 




Tournament next March.'^SLast 
year McGiU placed third intUiiS: 
tournament. 

Noetzel's Philosophy . 

Noetzel. feds that enthusiasm, 
drive and team spirit are the 
three most important factors on 

a team. The squad this year 
seem to possess an abundance of 
all three of these characterisa- 
tions. 

The winning record of Redman 
soccer has, been unimpressive in. 
past years. This has been partly 
due to coaching dcficionclcs. But 
a more significant factor has been 
the attitude of the players them- 
selves. 

A love of the game, dedication 
to the team effort, and an "all-out 
drive to win have been sadly 
lacking. This year promises to be 
somewhat of an improvement. The 
first test of Noetzel's efforts will 
be.in Laval on Saturday. ' 



Indians prepared 
hrCMR en€ounter 



This Saturday marks the season 
opener for the Indian Football 
squad as they travel to St Jean 
to take on powerful C.M.R. The 
Tribesmen were forced to re- 
linquish the Junior Varsity and 
-New Collegiate League cup they 
captured two years ago to C.M.R. 
last year. 

In pre-season speculation; 
C.M.R. is rated the toughat 
team in the league .again this 
year, 

McGill coach Rumble is pleased' 
with the arrival of some husky 
freshmen to bolster his offensive 
line, Frank Rachubenski, Vic 
Nikiforons, Richard Baker. Steve 



Feder and Ken Ostapavitch are 
expected to open up holes for 
hard running backs like Don Ja- 
mieson, Paul St Louis and Bill 
Bakef, • 

Assistant coach Willie Lambert, 
formerly a Redmen star, is 
concentrating his efforts on the 
flankers and quarterback Ross 
Dunsmore, 

Defensive coach Tom Moran 
has developed a thorough unit 
! 'with comer . backers Jeff Grant 
and Ralph Segal and defensive 
backs Mike Ryan and Fred De- 
groff. His defensive line consists 
of Howard Brown, Dave Reekie 
andTedLipinski.. 



PHI KAPPA PI ROLLS AGAIN! 

Football Bash featuring 
The Power of Beckett 

ALL WELCOME 



orsity, 



Intramural Touchfootball 



.ni. 

Lower Campus - Dent, I vs. Talbotlans 
Forbes Field - Legal Beagles vs. Mighty Mets 

Monday, October 7- 1Mp.m. 

. Lower Campus - Shysters vs. Gobble Floggers 
Forbes Field • Big O's vs. Neo-Asclepians 
Stadium • Alphas vs. Golden Dilemma 

Tuesday^ October 8 - hOO p.m. 

Lower Campus - Alesman vs. Arts I 
Forbes Field - Legends vs. Mechanicals 
Stadium - Grads vs. Big O's 



Friday. October 4th, 1968 




Photo* by Nick Ddchmann 



Grid Red men ready for MtMaster 



by PETER JAFFE 

The McMaster Marauden cer- 
tainly don't take their ptess re> 
views very seriously. ■ In solid , 
blade type all across Canada the 

- McMaster gridders read tliat they 
were ' destined for the SIFL cel- 
lar some even went so far as. 
to predict that they wouldn't even 
win a football game. ^' , , . 

The crystal ^bâl^|sta^i^i|cra 
king last Satuiday^y^HêiprapÂià- 
rauders upset Ùie Waterloo^ War- 
riors in a convincing 34^ man- 
ner. 

. Last year McMaster played in 
the Central Canada League and 
won aU the marbles through se- 
ven undefeated games. However 
in the College Bowl the Marau- 
ders dropped a thriller to Alber- 
ta's Golden Bears by the narrow 
margin of 10-9. 

24 lettermen gone 

That winning squad lost 24 
players and along with it its grea- 
test recuiting lure-a one year 
physical education program which 
had enabled them to gather in 
all-stars from all over the coun- 
try. ;. 

'rhii^s|aren't all. bad for head 
coa^ S^j pcBkennedy as several of 
his^^^my£bles il returned -, at . the 
" stan^flï1ÈSÉning*ramp. Sibrong 
amied quarterback Pete'Quinlan 
has come back to Kennedy and will 
most likely start Saturday against 
the Redmen. Back-up man Pete 
Rosser is an exciting scrambling 

- QB and will see action if Quinlan 
proves to be ineffective. 

Speedy halfback Greg White will 
reappear in a nftaroon jersey and 
will be protected by the right 
side of last year's offensive line- 
end Ned Kozowyk,'. all-star. tackle 




Tom Krawczyk 



Tom Krawcyck, guard John Smees, . 
and centre Bruce Fordyce. 

Among the newcomers in the 
McMaster line up the Redmen 
should be most on the watch out 
for fullback Don Destonis. Desto- 
nis laboured for three seasons 
with the Red and White and is best 
remembered for his two yard 
runs. Destonis, in, pursuit of a 
Business Administration degree 
at McMaster will no doubt be 
going ail out against his former 
teammates. 

Other néw faces in the McMas- 
ter roster include guard Paul 
Perras from Brantford, Toronto 
all-star end Bob Baytor, and 200 
lbs. fullback Jamie Spears from 
Dundas. These players along with 
several outstanding rookies will 




Don Pestonit . 




RAH! RAH! Come all and watch the Redmen looters blow. As always their 
stimulating performance is expected to equal that of the Red gridders In arousing 
emotion in the hearts, of the crowd. They may be seen and heard along with the 
Redmen tomorrow, in Molson^Stadium at 2:00 as the Mooneymen host the McMaster 
Marauders. 



be looking forward to making 
McMaster's debut into the SIFL 
a successful one. 

Meanwhile back on the home 
irontcoach Tom Mooney has been 
bu^Xall'week trying to prepare 
his forces for Saturday's clash. 
Flanker Peter Bender and defen- 
sive half Chris Rumble will be 
back on the Molson Stadium turf 
after both were knocked out of 
last. Saturday's contest with mild 
consussions. Tackle Dave Coul- 
ter who sat out the 22-3 loss to 
Toronto because of a knee injury 
is also ready for the McMaster 
game. 

Defensive tackle Dan Dulmage 
will be missing again. The 6' 3", 
210 lbs. Ontario product has been 
plagued^^by.'a knee infection. Al 
Woods suffered torn ligaments 
against Varsity and the Redmen 
will have to manage without him 
for the remainder of the season. 

Aikin Starts 

Slot back Sal Lovecchio's leg 
injury me^hs the chance for 
rookie Ken Aikin to start. Aikin 
showed great potential ,with the 
JV Indians last fall and is highly 
rated by Mooney; "Ken has a lot 
of football savvy and he'll be 
given every chance to prove him- 
self Saturday". 

Mooney will start quaterback 
George Wall again and plans to 
call most of the game himself to 
take the pressure off hb QB. Wall 
must direct the offensive unit to 
a lot more than the three point 
put out last week in order to con- 
tend with McMaster. 

The Redmen are hungry in theh* 
quest for their third triumph in 
the last 19 regular season ga- 
mes, Game time is 2 pm and 
10,000 fans arc requested to fill 
the north side of the stadium. 




